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Hevusz or Commons, Monday, May 31st. 

The Committee re-assembled to-day for the first time since the 
Whitsuntide recess. The Chancellor of the Exchequer again presided. 
The other members present were—Mr. Anderson, Mr. Backhouse, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Campbell-Basnerman, Mr. 8. Cave, Mr. Beckett 
Denison, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. Goschen, Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Graham Montgomery, Mr. MulhoHand, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Norwood, 
Mr. W. Shaw, Mr. Terr, and Mr. Hussey Vivian. 

Sir J. Lussocx—I wish te mention that we have not yet received 
from Scotch banks the actual amount of their circulation in Scotland, and 
that is a point upon which much of this inquiry will turn. I would ask 
whether we have got the amount of their expenses ? 

The CuarrmMan—I have nothing but what is before the Committee. 

Mr. AnpERson—Yeou have the circulation of the netes in the hands of 
the public. 

Sir J. Luspock—We have the circulation after the exchange has taken 
place. It is as if we had the circulation of the Bank of England notes, 
excluding ali these held by the bank. We clearly ought to have the actual 
amount in circulation as it is before the exchange takes place. 

The CuatrMAN—It was explained to us that the etiquette of the Scoteh 
banks prevented those notes held by them from being issued. 

Mr. ANpDERSON—I think we have only to do with the notes in the hands 
of the public. 

The Cnarrman—I think Sir John Lubbock had better put his questions 
upon paper, and address them to Mr. Fleming and Mr. Gairdner, and they 
will send us the answers. 

Pa 
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Mr. RICHARD BLANEY WADE and Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, 
of the National Provincial Bank of England, were then called. 

The Cuarnman—Are you, Mr. Wade, a director of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England /—Yes. 

You have taken an active part in the discussion of the question relating 
to the Scotch banks carrying on business in England ?—I have, in con- 
junction with some of my London friends. 

And you contend that the spirit, if not the letter, of the Banking Acts 
of 1844 and 1845 shows that when they were framed it was meant that 
hanks of issue should confine their banking operations to the countries in 
which they enjoyed such privileges of the issue 7—We think so. 

Can you say anything in support of that opinion ?—Merely this, that 
from reading the debates that coal piace during the years 1844 and 1845, 
we think that the whole meaning of that legislation was that certain banks 
should have the right of issuing; and we believe it was meant that they 
should confine their operatious to those countries in which they were 
established. We are fortified in that opinion by the great doubts expressed 
as to the state of the law upon the question as it affects Scotch banks, 
which seem to show that at any rate the spirit of those Acts was against 
their coming to England. 

What is your contention with regard to the Scotch banks—that they 
should not - allowed to do business in England ?—That they should not 
be allowed to do business in England while retaining the very great privi- 
leges which they enjoy in Scotland. 

Do you mean that if they do business in England they should give up 
their privileges in Scotland ?—We think so, or that like privileges should 
be extended to English banks. 

To what privileges do you refer?—I refer especially to their powers 
of unlimited issue ; also to their power of issuing £1 notes, and to 
what I shall call the permanence of their system. The state of the law 
gives them a certain permanence in their system, which is of great advan- 
tage to them, and which is not enjoyed by English banks of issue. Again, 
I should say that by virtue of their privileges they have been enabled to 
enjoy almost a complete monopoly of banking in Scotland, and it would be 
impossible for any English bank to go there aud compete with them. 
Then, again, as regards their excess of authorised issues, for which they 
hold gold, I think that is a great privilege. You are aware that the gold 
is applicable to the whole of their liabilities, and not simply to the excess of 
issue beyond their authorised amouut. Lastly, I would add that it is 
unfair that the banks with such great privileges from the State should 
be allowed to compete with English banks who have not the same privi- 


leges. 

win you explain what you mean by the permanence of their system ? 
—What I mean is this, that in England, if all the banks of issue 
gave up their issues to-day, there is machinery ready provided to sup- 
ply the loss. There is no machinery for supplying any deficiency which 
might arise from one or two of the Scotch banks giving up their issues. 

supose you would also take into account the fact that the banks 
may amalgamate, which is not the case with English banks 7—Yes. 

In what respects do you say they have a monopoly ?—I think the result 
proves the monopoly. There are much fewer banks in Scotland than 
there were; I believe that since 1845 no new bank at all has been 
started, and I think that fact practically establishes the question of the 
monopoly of the present banks. 

Do yeu not distinguish between the monopoly resulting from legal 
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privileges and the monopoly resulting either from natural causes, or the 
excellence of the management of those banks which are in possession of 
the field ?—My contention would be that the Parliamentary privileges 
which they enjoy really give them the monopoly. 

How do you make that out ?—Suppose for one moment that my bank 
established branches in Scotland, we should have to use the notes of some 
of our competitors, and that would diminish the chance of the bank 
succeeding. I don’t think the same thing exists in the case of a Scotch 
bank coming and using Bank cf England notes, No banker in England 
feels that hot competition with the Bank of England which we, under the 
circumstances I have explained, should feel with the existing Scotch banks 
if we were in Scotland. 

When you say that the Scotch bankers have an advantage in respect of 
the gold which they hold against their unauthorised issue being held 
against all their liabilities, would you explain the precise way in which 
they have an advantage over the English banker, who issues only his 
authorised issue, and has no issue against gold !—The Scotch, I apprehend, 
are on an equality with English bankers as regards their authorised issues, 
but the Scotch have a great advantage in an unlimited issue, and the gold 
which they are obliged to hold at certain seasons against that unlimited 
issue is liable to the whole of the liabilities of the bank. I apprehend 
that they would be obliged to hold that gold in any case. 

Would not a banker who was an issuing banker hold more gold in con- 
sequence of his having a large number of notes out than he would if he 

no notes out ?—Probably to some extent he might. 

Supposing a power was given to an English provincial bank of issue to 
issue notes against gold in addition to the authorised issue, would not that 
banker, all things else remaining the same, be obliged to hold a larger 
stock of gold than he now does {—To a certain extent he would. 

You hold that Scotch banks, enjoying these privileges in their own 
country, ought not to be allowed to come to England and compete with 
English banks unless they surrender those privileges, or unless corre- 
sponding privileges are given to English bankers ?— We think so. 

Would the latter alternative be as fair as the former ?—No douht it 
would put us on an equality, but I cannot say which alternative I should 
be prepared to select without consideration. 

o you think you could raise any complaint at all if a similar law were 
enacted for England as is enacted for Scotland !—I don’t think we could, 
though we should not have the same monopoly in England as they have 
in Scotland, and therefore the English banks would not be quite in the 
same position, 

That is to say, that from the circulation of Scotland the Scotch banks 
would, all legislative conditions being equal, have an advantage over the 
English banks !—It appears so from experience. 

Do you contend that that natural advantage which the Scotch banks 
have ought to be created by legislation /—We think so. 

Would you apply the same doctrine to banks established in other parts 
of the world besides Scotland and Ireland carrying on business in 
England ?—I should not, because we fear no competition in England from 
foreign banks. 

Have any non-issuing joint-stock banks been established in England of 
late -years ?—A great number, and thuse which existed have increased 
their paid-up capital very largely. 

Do you consider that they have any right to complain that they have 
done so under an impression that the law was different from what it now 
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appears to be !—We think so; and I will explain why :—In 1844 and 1845 
we knew thoroughly what competition we had to face; but, of course, if 
the Scotch banks are allowed to come into England with the large 
privileges which, as we think, they possess, a fresh competitor would 
appear upon the scene, and we shall be exposed to competition which 
eertainly, until very recently, we believed there was no reason to expect 
at all 


Do you think that if Scotch bankers were allowed to extend themselves 
over England, with legal provisions in harmony with the law of Scotland, 
there would be any inconvenience to English creditors /—We cannot help 
thinking that difficulties would arise. 

Explain in what way ?—Assuming that a Scotch bank came into 
liquidation, there would be considerable difficuliy with English creditors 
in proceeding against them. The greater part of the assets of the Scotch 
bank would probably be in Scotland, and I should imagine that proceed- 
ings would have to be taken in Scotland against the Scotch bank, which 
of course would be a troublesome and expensive course for the English 
ereditors to pursue. 

Do you suppose. that if Scotch banks were to establish branches in 
England it would lead to the growth of the circulation of £1 notes in any 
part of the country /—We think it must follow as a matter of course where 
there are Scotch branches. We believe they already circulate in Cumber- 
land, 

The circulation of £1 notes in any part of England is prohibited by 
law, is it not ?—Yes. 

And you believe that law would fail to check it?—It would be quite 
impossible to put it into action. 

Amongst other points to which attention has been drawn is the difficulty 
which an English banker experiences in dealing with accounts which pay 
him specie in large amounts. Would you explain what the nature of that 
difficulty is, and how it operates more severely against an English banker 
than it would against a Scotch banker having @ branch in England Pp—In 
England frequently the amount of specie that a bank has to hold isa 
source of loss. We believe that a Scotch bank coming to England, and 
having a surplus of specie, would employ that specie by sending it to 
Scotland to be held ina proportionate amount against their excess of issue. 

Can you give any information as to the amount of remittances of the 
National Provincial Bank to Scotland ?—It amounts to something like 
£3,000,000 in the year on cheques and bills. On this sum we pay to 
our Scotch agents a certain commission, protecting ourselves by c i 
the customers a certain commission on the transaction. In the event of 
the Scotch doing business they would cut off that profit. 

Sir Jonn Lussock —In answer to several questions, Mr. Gairdner and 
other Scotch witnesses expressed a strong opinion that the Scotch banks 
were more liberal to the public than the English. Do you admit that to 
be the case ? 

Mr. Wape— No; I cannot see it at all. 

Mr. Arxinson—In the charges in the shape of commission we have the 
advantage of them, but I should think their charges are higher than ours 
in the matter of discount. 

I see that in the Scotch system the banks negotiating documents charge 
a different rate, according to the distance of the towns upon which a cheque 
is drawn. Do you not think that that must be an inconvenient system 


ae reference to the payment of accounts /—Yes; and I never h of it 
ore. 
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Mr. AxpERsoN—Do you represent an issuing or a non-issuing bank ? 
Mr, Wave—A bank that has given up its issue; a non-issuing bank. 
Do you consider that the interests of the issuing and non-issuing banks 
in England are the same in this question !—In different degrees. I think 
it is a greater hardship against the non-issuing than against the issuing. 
You have said that one of the disadvantages is that an English bank 
— not go into Scotland and do business without issuing Scotch notes }— 
€8 


a you say that would be a benefit to one of its rivals?—I should 
think so. 

Explain why ?—We should be advertising the name of the bank to 
begin with, and I think the customers would naturally think that they could 
better deal with the bank itself rather than come to us to get the notes. 

Would that objection net equally appiy to the banks using Bank of 
England notes ?—I think not. I explained a short timeago that, according 
te my view of the subject, the Bank of England does not occupy the same 
position in the race of competition in England that the Scotch banks 
would. The Bank of England, especially in the provinces, does not come 
into active competition with the other banks; and there is also this dif- 
ference, that the Bank of England is looked upon as a sort of national 
institution, and I don’t think the advertising of their notes would add a 
single customer to their branches. 

Do you think you made a mistake in giving’ it up ?—No; not for the 
—_ we had in view. We think it answered our purpose to come to 

ndon. 

What are the privileges which the Scotch banks bring into England 7— 
They do not bring their privileges into England, but they practically obtain 
by law a certain subsidy, with which they can come here and compete with us 
on terms which, I think, would not be fair to the English banks of issue. 
Banks of issue in England have a subsidy to a certain extent, but not to 
such a full extent as the Scotch banks, 

Do you think that if the Scotch banks had branches in England, Scotch 
£1 notes would circulate in this country ?—Yes. There is no doubt that the 
Scotch notes would be brought into the north of England by drovers and 
others ; and instead of going back to Scotland, as they do at present, they 
would get into circulation here, because the recipients would be fully 
aware that the branches of the Scotch banks would cash them. 

Would they change them without charging a commission ?—I imagine 
so. The English banks charge a commission on Scotch notes. I have 
always understood the spirit of legislation to be that only Bank of England 
notes and English provincial notes should be circulated in this country. 
For some reason the circulation of £1 notes bas been stopped in this country. 

Do you think there ought to be an issue of £1 notes in England }— 
I have always failed to discover any good reason why £1 notes should not 
circulate, but I would not give an opinion that they ought to circulate. I 
don’t think that to prevent their issuing is to put a bar upon trade. In 
the existing state of things, I think £1 Scotch notes ought to be kept out 
of England. I have no idea of the extent to which such notes come io 
England. We have no branch near enough to Scotland to have any. 
Newcastle is our nearest branch. 

(To Mr. Atkinson)—You admitted that if a Scotch banker sent a cheque 
through the clearing-house he thereby lost one day ? 

Mr. ATKINSon—Yes, 

Is not the loss of one day a very considerable extra risk as regards the 
payment of the cheque ?—I should think it is not. 
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Might it not make all the difference between the cheque being paid and 
unpaid? There is the risk, no doubt. 

» there no scale of charges agreed upon by all the English banks ?— 
one. 

Then you cannot give in a complete scale, as the Scotch bankers have 
done 1—No; we deal with our own affairs only. We believe our charges 
must be very similar to those of other banks. 

Would you have any objection to put in your own charges /—Yes; 
unless the same thing was done by all the banks throughout the 
kingdom. Many of the calculations are very minute. 

You do not allow any interest on current accounte 7—Not in London, 
but we do in some districts in the country. 

Do you charge in some places a commission on current aceounts ?—No ; 
we consider the balance generally sufficient. We expect a remunerative 
balance. In some of our branches in the country, however, we allow in- 
terest on current accounts, and charge a commission for keeping the 
accounts. 

Does that not act as a great check upon your transactions ?—No ; I 
should not think so. 

Does it not induce customers to keep more in their tills, instead of paying 
it into the bank ?—I think not. 

Does it not tend to make the aggregate as small as possible, in order 
that your commission may be as small as possible /—No; I do not think 
80. 

Do you ever charge a commission on a current account where you do not 
allow interest 7—No; we think the balance sufficiently remunerative. 

You told Sir J. Lubbock it was a very great trouble to calculate daily 
interest ; is it practically a trouble at all ?— Well, anything in the way of 
banking we do without thinking it a trouble. 
me,  rccieaaiataae kind of business do foreign banks conduct in 

an 

. Wapz—They have very few drawing accounts; they receive 
money for fixed periods at a higher rate of interest than is given by Eng- 
lish banks. As far as I know, that is the only kind of business done by 
foreign banks in England. 

So they compete with you on deposit account ? 

Mr. Wape—Yes; they are able to offer better terms for longer 


riods. 
viet the Scotch banks compete with you for deposits also ?—In a dif- 
ferent way. They take deposits at seven days’ notice, or at call as 
we do ; but the colonial banks take money at twelve months’ notice, which 
is a more fixed investment. 

The Cuarrman—Do you know whether they keep open accounts ?—A 
few, I believe, but not many. 

Mr. Orr-Ew1nae—Do sou think the fixed deposits are the best ?—Yes. 
The foreign banks can afford to give a higher rate of interest than we can, 
because they employ the money abroad, where the rate of interest is much 
higher than it isin England. If the foreign banks had no agencies here, 
: a think the money would be invested in railway stock, and so 

orth. 

Would Scotch banks compete with you to a greater extent than the 
foreign banks ?—I apprehend they would compete here with us for 
our ordinary business, and no colonial bank does that, as far as Iam aware. 

Would it be to the disadvantage of the public in England if the Scotch 
panks did compete with you ]—We think we give sufficient accommodation 
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to the public in England, and do not think the pnblic would be any gainers 
from the Scotch banks coming here. 

But would it not be for the English people to judge of that {—Of course 
they might judge, but that-is my belief. I object to the Scotch banks 
coming here, because they have privileges which the English banks do 
not possess, and I think it would be unfair for them to compete with us 
unless we had equal privileges. I should have no objection to compete 
with the Scotch, or any other banks, if we were upon equal terms. 

Do you consider that the Scotch banks coming to England was a breach 
of the law ?—I should not venture to give an opinion on a law which has 
puzzled so many lawyers who have studied the matter. 

Did you threaten opposition to the bill of the Royal Bank in Parliament 
unless they agreed to make certain concessions !—I did so on behalf of the 
provincial banks of England. We wished them to give up the portion of 
the bill which would enable them to have branches in the provinces, and 
to confine their operations to London. On that occasion I acted as chair- 
man of a committee of bankers representing the whole of the provincial 
bankers in England, and I looked at the question entirely from a provin- 
= point of view. Our interests in London at that time, were very small 
indeed. 

Would you change your action now !—If I had known all that was coming, 
perhaps I might have acted differently ; but it is impossible to say now, 
after the experience of two years, what I should have done then under 
such circumstances. 

Do you think the unlimited issue is an advantage to the banks and to 
the. people of Scotland !—I have no doubt the public do derive benefit 
from it. 

As a matter of policy, would you withdraw that privilege from the banks 
in Scotland, or would you have it extended to England !—Of course I 
should like to see it extended, for the more privileges we get the better 
for us. I think also it woula be advantageous to the English people under 
certain conditions. Still I would rather not give a positive opinion as to 
whether I would rather have the privilege extended to the English or 
withdrawn from the Scotch banks. 

What rate of interest do you allow to depositors on deposit accounts /— 
In London 1 per cent. less than the Bank rate. In the country our rates 
vary in different districts. At present, if I said the rates were 24 to 3 per 
cent. they would cover the mass of our deposits. 

Do you give 4 higher rate of interest to deposits in the country than 
you do in London ?—We do as a rule. 

You have no uniform rate —No. 

Then you must have a perfect knowledge of each district in order to be 
able to determine where the rate should be high and where it should be 
low ?—Yes. 

Is no discretion given to the agents as to this /—No. 

How do you notify to the public what rate of interest you allow i— 
They ask in the office ; there is no published rate. 

Do you charge one rate in each district, or do you favour particular 
individuals ?—There are in all our branches exceptional cases, in which 
we have to vary our rates. 

Have you any objection to hand in a paper giving such information as 
we have from the Scotch banks respecting the deposits, the amount of 
discount, and similar information ?—We have no objection to give any 
information in our power, but we hardly see how it is possible to make 
such a return as the hon. member asks for, or at least to make it so accu- 
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tate as to be of value. As to discounts, I apprehend it would be quite 
impossible. 

How does it arise that we can get-such information as to Scotland /— 
In Scotland there is a monopoly. There are only a few gentlemen who 
meet together and give the required information, whereas we have so 
much competition that the banks do not act together, and there is no 
joint action between them. 

But, I am asking only about yourself. Cannot you give the informa- 
tion ?—I should think it almost impossible to do so with regard to dis- 
counts. 

Sir Jonn Lusspock—The rate varies from day to day, and almost from 
hour to hour, does it not ?—Yes, 

Mr. Orr-Ewine—But the discounts vary in Scotland as well as in 
England. 

Sir Jonn Lussock—They have a tariff, but we have none. 

Mr. Orr-Ewine—Can you state the number of depositors that you have ? 
—Under £300 we have 76,094 depositors, whose deposits represent the sum 
of £5,307,600; above £300 we have 7,871 depositors, whose deposits 
represent the sum of £6,522,900. The total number of depositors is 83,965, 
and the total amount deposited £11,830,500. 

The Coarrman—You have not struck the average ]—No. 

Mr. Oxr-Ewinc—The numbers given represent the deposit accounts 
only {—Just so. ; 

Mr. Batrour—The theory is that the Scotch banks are able in con- 
sequence of what you call their subsidy, to compete upon unfair terms with 
the English banks }—Yes. 

Would you fear the competition of the Scotch banks?—I should object to 
the Scotch banks coming here, unless they lost the privilege which they 
possess at present. I cannot tell how they would work their branches here, 
nor can I say what terms they would give. 

I understood you to dees the interest charged to borrowers was less: 
in England than in Sco 1—I think that must have been Mr. Atkinson’s 


answer. 

The Scotch bankers allege that they lend to a large clientele of small 
farmers, shopkeepers, and others of a class who do not borrow in England. 
If you dealt with such a elass, would not your charge be as high as theirs ? 
In other words, do not the Scotch banks charge higher interest than you, 
because they have less good security ? 

Mr. Arkinson—That may be so, but they have the advantage of note 
circulation against us. 

Mr. Wape—We would say, however, that we do deal largely with the 
class you speak of—the small farmers, shopkeepers, and such classes of the 
community. We are under the conviction that our system fosters banking 
habits among those classes to a very great extent indeed. 

Mr. Batrour—But you have not the system of lending in cash credit 
which is found so convenient in Scotland. 

Mr. Wape—Yes; we have that. We strive to accommodate our custo- 
mers in every possible way as long as we get a fair remuneration for the 
trouble of conducting their accounts. 

How do the privileges you speak of enable the Seotch banks to compete 
unfairly with you, supposing they offer the same terms to the public ?—I 
object as a matter of principle to a fresh class of banks with a government 
subsidy in their own country coming to compete with us. I limit my 
objection to the fact that the banks are highly subsidised. We are now 
exposed to competition with banks of all kinds in almost every town we are 
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in, and we have not the slightest objection to that, but we should object to 
the competition of the Scotch banks. I can only repeat that we object to 
face competition with a highly subsidised bank. 

Mr. SHaw— You spoke of the spirit of the Acts of 1844 and 1845 being 
against this competition /—I did. 

But you do not think the latter is }—As to the latter, it is very doubt- 
ful. According to my view, it never was contemplated by Sir Robert Peel 
that such would be the case. 

There is nothing to prevent an English provincial bank from going to 
Ireland or Scotland and carrying on business there ?—True; but there is 
no probability of their carrying on business there successfully. Our 
branches were nurtured by the issue of notes, and we have purchased only 
two banks since we gave up our right of issue. 

Do you think there is any reason to dread the competition of Scotch 
banks in London ?—We think so. We base our whole case on the want of 
equity in the ar ment. We think it very hard that they should be 
allowed to come to London to transact their proper business, whereas we 
English provincial banks are obliged to give up our issues to enable us to 
do so. I do not think we possess any advantage to counterbalance that 
privilege. 

Mr. Leveson-GowER—How do you account for the fact that the National 
Bank in Ireland, which has a branch in London, does not circulate its £1 
notes in England /—I was referring to banks having branches in the 
provinces. I think Scotch £1 notes would circulate in any part of England 
where branches of Scotch banks were established. In London people have 
a liking for Bank of England paper, but after a lapse of time there might 
be a circulation of £1 notes, even for London. 

Would there not be a greater distrust of a Scotch note in a retired part 
of the country than in a central place like London }—I think not, in places 
where there is a branch of a Scotch bank. 

Is your objection to the establishment of Scotch banks in England due 
to the monopoly established in 1844?—It is due to the greater privileges 
which I have endeavoured to set forth, and which English banks do not 
enjoy. Of course, I am speaking in the interest rather of the bankers than 
of the public. 

Mr. Kavanacu—What is the meaning of the Scotch banks being sub- 
sidised !/—Having the privilege of note-issuing which they derive from 
Parliament. I consider that is tantamount to a subsidy. 

You said your objection to Scotch banks coming to England was that 
it would be contrary to equity in consequence of their right to issue, but 
they would not bring their issue with them. No, but they would have the 
profits derived from their issue in Scotland as part of their whole profit, 
and it might enable them to compete with us on unfair terms. 

Merely because their business in Scotland was a flourishing one 7— 
Partly on that account, and partly on account of the privileges they enjoy. 

Examination by Mr. Kavanacu continued. I think it was Mr. Gair- 
dner who stated, contrasting English with Scotch profits, that the Eng- 
lish profits were 17s. 5d. higher than the Scotch, and that that amount 
calculated on English deposits wonld produce £1,125,000 per annum, which 
he contended if the Scotch system were adopted in England, might be 
given to the benefit of the public. Do you follow that ?—Our profits last 

_ year, taking capital and reserve and deposits together, amounted to £1. 
6s. 8d., but if we deduct 4 per cent. for our capital and reserve, the net 
profits onthe deposits amounted to £1. 1s. 5d., which I think is not far off 
the results of the Scotch banks. 
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Thus you hardly admit that this large sum of £1,125,000 would be given 
to the benefit of the public ? —I am unable to follow it. 

Another argument urged in favour of the Scotch system was that the 
number of branches to the population in Scotland was much larger than 
in England ?—I have no calculations on the subject. 

Is not the amount of the ratio of deposits to the population much 
larger in Scotland than in England ?—I cannot say. 

By Mr. Backnovss : I suppose you don’t object to Scotch or Irish com- 
 <g if the Bank-laws of the three countries are assimilated /—Not the 
east. 

Your objection to the Scotch banks coming to England rests on the fact 
that they have superior and exclusive privileges compared with the Eng- 
lish banks ?—Entirely . 

Their issue enables them, does it not, to establish their branches with 
much less expense than you, without an issue, can establish branches in 
—- ?—Undoubtedly. 

hat is one cause of their having such advantages in Scotland /—I 
should think so. 

In addition to the other charges, have not English banks in large manu- 
facturing places to keep a large amount of cash in hand to meet the weekly 


“= 1— Yes. 
hat isa considerable expense ?—Very great. 

Do you ever charge a commission to those who send you a cheque for 
payment through London ? 

. ATKINSON ?—I should think not, but I am not very certain. 

Do you have an arrangement with some Scotch bank to do all your 
business with them ?—Yes, we have. 

In addition to the fixed commission, do you never make charges beyond 
that scale —No. 

When you were an issuing bank, you never issued to the limit of your 
‘authorised amount 1—We were bound by law not to exceed the authorised 
amount. 

In order to keep within the law you had to keep your issue within 10 

r cent. of your authorised limit /—Yes. 

Can’t Scotch banks, on the contrary, owing to the power of issuing 
on gold, at all times issue to the full extent of their authorised limit ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

Examination of Mr. Wade by Mr. BacknovusE continued: In your 
opinion if the Scotch system were adopted in England, there would be, 
instead of a gain, a loss to the English public Pp—Yes. 

Do you vary the commission according to the nature of your Act ?/—Yes. 

The English practice is to charge discount on bills very much in accord- 
ance with the character of the bills?—Very much. 

There is no fixed charge in reference to date ; it must have reference to 
the character 1—That is the first consideration. 

Do you know whether, in consequence of this fixed rate charged by the 
Scotch banks, many Scotch customers are in the habit of sending their 
bills to London or Ireland to discount them direct 1—I can only judge of 
that from the bills in the hands of brokers. 

I think you said in answer to Sir Stafford Northcote that you did not 
think the Scotch banks should have advantages of legislation, and then 
come to compete with English banks ?—No. 

You believe that the English system of banking isno more expensive to 
the public thanthe Scotch system !—Yes. 

In fact you find it is much better to adopt your system of banking to 
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the custom of different districts than to apply a uniform scale to all your 
branches 1—Yes. 

How many counties do you bank in England ?—In 40 counties. 

Your rates would vary, I take it, according to the impression whether 
money was falling or rising in the market ?—To a certain extent. 

If you think money is likelyto be dear you increase your rate of dis- 
count, and if you expect it will fall you will gladly take bills at a little 
lower rate 1—No doubt that would be so. 

And also in regard to deposits ? Do you make a difference on rates paid 
ou deposits ?—We should give rather more for fixed deposits. 

What do you understand by the Scotch system ?—I really don’t under- 
stand what the Scotch system of banking is. 

Is not the same system of cash credits adopted in England ?—Exactly. 

And the same system of allowing interest day by day is also adopted in 
many parts ?—Yes. 

With regard to the calculation of interest, it only means that a larger 
staff of clerks is required 7/—It means of course that it involves a certain 
amount of additional labour. 

By Mr. Hussey Vivian: A capital of £9,600,000 would be something 
like 14 per cent. or rather more ]—It would. 

So that a Scotch bank in England would start with 1} per cent. in com- 
petition with English banks ?—Yes. 

You said it would be impossible for an English bank to go to Scotland 
and to compete with Scotch banks ?—Practically I think so. 

Supposing that an English bank, in going to Scotland, were allowed 
the same legislative advantages as the Scotch banks are allowed, would it 
then be possible 7—I suppose lt would, if they might start equal. 

That is to say, supposing an English bank, on its opening a branch, 
were directed to issue £1 notes against gold—if such legislation were 
passed, would you then think that it would be fair for Scotch banks to 
come to England ?—I think it would be much better to restrain the Scotch 
banks. 

Mr. AnpERSoN—The answer to the previous question would apply to 
Scotch banks coming to England. 

Mr. Vrvian—With difference. 

Witness—I should imagine that there are not many English firms settled 
in Scotland, but I think there are a great many Scotch firms settled in 
London. 

Examination of Mr. Wade continued by Mr. Vivian—Do you think it 
desirable to revert to the old principle of allowing English banks to issue 
against gold, upon the same principle as the Scotch banks ?—I stated 
before that that was a question of so much.importance that I rather shrank 
from giving a definite answer. 

In your judgment the reserve of gold would not be increased, even if 
they were allowed to issue notes against gold ?—I should think so. 

In point of fact you think that the law which permits the issue of notes 
in Scotland against gold really permits their issue irrespective of the gold ? 
—It comes to that practically. 

What relation, in your judgment, should the reserve of gold bear to 
liabilities ?—Ours on the 31st December last amounted to £4,168,222— 
that is, cash in hand at the Bank of England, at branches, at call, and at 
short notice. ; 

Mr. Orr-Ew1ne—But what balance had you?—I §m afraid I have 


nothing here that will show the actual balances. Do you mean in our 
establishment ? 
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Mr. Vivian—Yes. 
Mr. Arxinson—About £1,200,000 of gold and bank notes held for the 


day. 

Mr. Vivian—As against what liabilities? Witness—as against nearly 
£23,000,000. 

Mr. Vivian—Beyond capital? Witness—To the public. 

Examination of Mr. Wade continued by Mr. Vivian—I think the balance 
held by the Scotch banks represents about 43 per cent. as against your 
balance of something like 5 per cent.?—Yes, 

Mr. Orz-Ew1ne—I think it will be found that there has been a mistake 
fn the amount of liabilities ; it is £24,000,000, minus £5,000 1— We stated 
it as nearly £24,000,000 as possible. 

Mr. Vivian—Then it is £1,200,000 and £24,000,000 ?—Yes. 

Mr. Orr-Ewine—Will you kindly state the exact ainount /—I have no 
return showing it exactly. 

Mr. Vivian—We have hada return from the Scotch banks showing the 
mode in which the whole of their assets is disposed of Something like 
£13,000,000, excluding brokers’ commission. 

Mr. Ornr-Ew1ne—Including the brokers’ commission ?—According to 
the date at which this return was taken, £15,600,000. 

Mr. Vivian—And your dividend last year was /—28 per cent. on our 
capital, which the hon. member will see was only £11,000,000. 

Mr. Vivian—Your profits last year amounted to 16 per cent., calculating 
them on the capital and reserve /—Yes, 

Mr. Viv1an—But on the capital alone it would be much more ?—Yes. 

Mr. Orr-Ew1ne—I should explain that the Scotch banks gaye their 
statements deducting 4 per cent. on the capital and reserve, stating then 
the net profit account on the capita! only, and not upon the reserve. Cal- 
culated on that basis, it shows that the National Provincial Bank gained 
nearly 23 per cent. after deducting 4 per cent. on the capital and the 
reserve. 

Examination of Mr. Wade continued by Mr. Vivian: Do you think any 
geat advantage accrues to the public from what is called the “ draining ”’ 
of the country of its savings /—I should think that it was hardly to the 
advantage of a country that there should be too much drain. A certain 
proportion might usefully be devoted to local objects. 

Do you think a large amount of local savings is invested in local matters ? 
—They are so in England, and very largely. 

Do you think that is a proof of want of thrift on the part of the English 
public?—No; I certainly take it the other way. 

You don’t think a great benefit would accrue in the adoption of any 
banking system which would tend tu increase deposits in banks 7—No; I 
think there is a limit. 

By the Coarrman—I think you told us that the National Provincial 
Bank had branches in 42 of the 52 counties of England and Wales ?— Yes. 

In addition to your experience as a director of this important bank, you 
are also acting chairman of a committee of country bankers ?—Chairman 
of the non-issuing section. 

How many banks are included in that association ?—193 banks. 

You may therefore be able to answer with some authority a question 
which I should like to ask. How far do you consider that the restriction 
now placed upon issue in England affects the business of banking in Eng- 
land, irrespective of the competition of Scotch or Irish or other banks ?— 
I can only speak of the one restriction as to coming to London. I think 
the question generally would be better answered by gentlemen representing 
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banks of issue who have felt the restriction, which we have now almost 
forgotten. 

ere there no other restrictions imposed upon you except those of not 
coming to London ?}—I cannot call any other to mind. 

But taking the restriction against coming to London on the one side 
and setting it against the privileges of issuing on the other side, are you 
ableto give us any formula by which we may test the relative value of 
restriction /—1 don’t think you could lay down a formula. 

When you decided to give up your issue, were you able to put a 
money value upon it?—We always looked upon it as £1,000,000 of 
deposits without interest. Our issue amounted to £442,371. 

ere there any peculiar circumstances in your case to make your circu- 
lation of more or less value to you than that of any other bank 7—I 
should think there must be other banks situated in the same way. We 
had a great many branches in Wales, and also we had branches in some 
very rural districts in England, and the power of issue was of great 
advantage tous. The power of issue is of much greater value in rural 
districts than in towns. 

Do you consider that you have lost ground at all since you gave up 
your power ?—No. 

How do you account for that ?—Banking has gone on increasing. We 
are able also to afford accommodation in various ways to our customers in 
the country who have business in London, and so forth. 

Do you think it probable that you have gained by the exchange you 
made /—On the whole. 

Should you think it probable that other banks, if they made the same 
exchange, would gain ?—I cannot form an opinion of that. 

What circumstances can you conceive that should make it an unprofit- 
able transaction ?—Unless they have a very growing business, I think the 
expense of a bank in London would not be a gain. 

Even if they surrendered nothing for it ?—1 should think so. A London 
establishment is a very expensive one. 

You had already a London board and offices in London ?—Yes. 

Therefore there was a peculiarity in your case /—No doubt. 

And your experience must’ not be taken as determining the question 
with regard to the other barks ?—I should think not. 

Would you say that the English banks of issue are subsidised by the 
State ?—Using the argument which I have done with regard to the Scotch 
banks, I should say yes. 

Then it is a competition not between non-subsidised and subsidised, so 
far as banks of issue are concerned, but a competition between banks more 
or less subsidised ?—Yes. 

Then as between the provincial banks of issue and the provincial banks 
of non-issue, would you say that this is a competition between subsidised 
and the non-subsidised ?/—Yes, it is; but it is a position which we 
accepted in 1844. 

Do you think that in the competition the non-is:uing banks have been 
unfairly overweighted, or have they in your opinion been able to hold 
their own ?—1 think, upon the whole, they have been able to hold their 


own. 

Therefore the fact of a bank having the mere privilege of issue does 
not necessarily give it an unfair advantage?—To a certain extent it 
does. 


They are subject, are they not, in consideration of their having this 
privilege, to certain restrictions /—Yes. 
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Do you think these restrictions are such as to keep them back in the 
race with the non-issuing banks ?—I should not say so. 

Supposing the right of issue was taken away from all banks, and taken 
entirely into the hands of the State, do you think the English banks 
would gain any proportion by the change /—I think they would losea very 
valuable privilege. 

But their rivals would lose an advantage which is still more valuable ? 
—Yes. 

You were asked some time ago as to the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the English and Scotch banks, and you pointed out that the 
Scotch banks had certain advantages which gave them an unfair superiority 
to the English banks; in what does the advantage of the Scotch banks 
consist—is it very much in their right of issue ?—In their peculiar right 
of issue. 

Tf all right of issue was taken from the Scotch and English banks, you 
would have an equality between the banks all over the kingdom }—Yes. 

Do you think that would be advantageous or disadvantageous to the 
country generally, or to the English banks in particular ?—I have always 
thought that the English country issues, especially in rural districts, were 
of considerable value as a matter of general policy. 

Why ?—I think, first of all, that it enables branches to be established 
in rural districts which never could be established with profit if the bank 
had to deal solely with Bank of England paper. 

Can you measure in money the advantage !—It would be difficult to do. 
At all events I could not do it off-hand. 

The joint-stock banks which have no right of issue are able to go and 
establish themselves in country towns /—Yes. 

Is the number of banks increasing in England ?—Yes, decidedly. 

And all the new banks are without the privilege of issue ?—Yes. 

Then without this privilege these banks are able to carry on successfully 
against those who have the privilege /—Yes. 

Does not that seem to show that if you did away with the right of issue, 
the country districts would be equally well served /—It may be so. 

How many branches have you established since 1845?—Between 30 
and 40, though two-thirds of our present number of branches were estab- 
lished when we were an issuing bank. 

And you still find yourself in a position to establish branches, although 
you have lost the right of issue ?—Yes. 

Do you think it still an advantage to have a place in London /— 
Certainly. 

Mr. Husparp—Would you say that the surrender of the privilege of 
issne by different banks has placed the community at any disadvantage in 
receiving banking accommodation? In asking you this question, I would 
like you to separate yourself as much as possible from the fact of being a 
banker, and speak as one of the community /—It is very difficult to sepa- 
rate oneself from what one is, but I am quite sure our customers have not 
suffered any disadvantage whatever. If wehadgiven up our right of issue 
20 years before we did, the result might have been very different. 

What would you say with regard to the proposal which has been made 
that bankers should hold government securities against their issue /—We 
offered to do so a few years before we gave up our issue. We offered to 
place consols or other government securities, and we also offered to pay a 
small tax, £1. 5s. for the right of issue. A bill was introduced into Par- 
liament with that provision. 

Wasit a private bill?—No; Mr. Gladstone introduced it in 1865. 
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Is it within your knowledge why that bill was rejected 7—I have no 
accurate knowledge of the reason, but my impression is that certain 
sections of the banking interest were opposed to it, and the government 
could not carry the measure. 

There is no doubt of that; but what were the grounds of the rejection ? 
T suppose you took part in the endeavour to get the bill and T 
want to know what were the difficulties with which you met }?—They were 
not difficulties of detail. Certain sections of the banking interest objec- 
ted to any change or alteration in the arrangements which were come to in 
1844. 

Not merely because they were changes, I suppose, but because they were 
changes which they thought would injure them? - Quite possibly that 
might be so. Bankers are a conservative class, and they preferred that 
things should remain as they were, because they thought that these 
changes might lead to other changes of a larger character. 

Do you attach much value to the argument that the issue of notes acts 
as an advertisement tothe banks having that right ?—I think it does, 
decidedly. 

Would you apply that to your own case ?—Well, it would be hard to 
trace any actual loss in our case. 

If there were in a town two banks with the right of issue, and one 
surrenders its right, the other would have an advantage; but supposing 
all notes were swept away, what would be the effect !—I think the issuing 
bank would lose a certain mode of keeping its name before the public. 

How does a joint-stock bank make itself known ?—I suppose by adver- 
tising in public prints, circulars, dc. 

By Mr. Cave—Is there any indisposition in Wales to take Bank of 
England notes?—Not now. 

Then the indisposition to take them is dying away ?—So far as my own 
experience goes it is. 

Some of the Scotch witnesses have told us the Bank of England notes 
would not circulate in the Highlands ?—They are nota legal tender, 

Mr. Dren1son—It is only a question of national prejudice. 

By Mr. Leveson-GowzR— When you speak of the Scotch banks being 
subsidised, what do you mean?—The value of the circulation is what I 
call the subsidy. 

Upon whom does the burden of the subsidy fall ?—The public. 

The English or the Scotch public ?—The Scotch. 

By Sir J. Lussock—There has been a statement to the effect that Eng- 
land is “ under-banked.’”’ Now, there are eleven banks in Scotland. How 
many are there in England }—370, 

I suppose the English banks being so numerous, there would be a ten- 
dency to open new banks wherever they would pay ?/—Undoubtedly, 

Your balance at the Bank of England carries no interest, does it /—No. 

As regards your London business, I suppose you look upon your balance 
at the bank as so much cash ?—Certainly. 

The amount of gold in circulation in England is very much larger in 
proportion than it is in Scotland ?—Undoubtedly. 

If the English banks were allowed to issue £1 notes, they would derive 
from that privilege an immense advantage which they might share with 
the public, and thus give the public greater facilities than they can do at 
present 1— Undoubtedly. 

By Mr. AnpERson—You have been asked some questions about Mr. 
Gairdner’s figures about profits on deposits. Mr. Gairdner showed that 
the English provincial banks made much more profit per cent. on their 
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deposits than the Scotch banks did. You have brought forward figures to 
show that the profits of the English banks are less than have been stated ¢ 
—Yes. 

In making your calculation, did you keep the provincial and the London 
business separate !—No. 

Mr. Anperson—Then your figures do not invalidate those of Mr. 
Gairdner, because his figures referred to the provincial business. 

Do you make a charge to your customers for light gold —No. 

If you have any surplus gold to send away, where do you send it to ?— 
We send it away to our different branches in the country; if we cannot 
use it ourselves we send it to some other bank. 

You don’t send it tothe Bank of England{—No; we cannot send it in 
there in large quantities. 

— Bank of England will not take it unless it is of proper weight ?— 

O. 

Therefore it would be a considerable loss for you to send in gold which 
was not of full weight 1—Yes. 

Is this charge for light gold at the Bank of England, therefore, a draw- 
back 1—We do not find any difficulty, because, as [ have already explained, 
we send our gold to our banks or other banks which will use it. 

But if you sent the gold to the Bank of England it would go to keep 
up their reserve ; therefore it must be a drawback to some extent 7—It 
may be to some extent. 

And that would be got rid of if you had £1 notes instead of goid 1— 
Yes. 

What are your objections to the £1 notes ?—One is that they would 
afford facilities for forgeries ; and the class amongst whom they would cir- 
culate would not be so likely to detect the forgeries as they would in the 
case of counterfeit gold. Another object’on is that the holders of £1 
notes in the case of panic would be more likely to make a run upon the 
banks than the holders of £5 notes. 

But you are in favour of £1 notes ?—I should not mind seeing them at 


Since you gave up the right of issue do your notes still continue to come 
in 7—Oh, yes; week by week. 

How many notes have you still out ?—About £12,000 out of £400,000. 

By Sir G. Montcomzery—Supposing Parliament were to say that all 
banks of issue should come to London, would you ask that you should 
have your right of issue restored !—Unquestionably. 

What is the average expense of one of your branches ?—I should say 
between £400 and £500 a-year. 

Do you think that the English public have been so long accustomed to 
a gold circulation that they would not take £1 notes /—I don’t think there 
would be any difficulty in their adapting themselves to the £1 notes. 

Do you know what estimate has been formed of the number of sovereigns 
in circulation in the country /—I do not. 

The Committee then adjourned until Thursday. 





House of Commons, Thursday, 3rd June. 
The Committee resumed this morning, under the presidency of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The other members present were—Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Backhouse, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
8. Cave, Mr. Beckett Denison, Mr. Orr-Ewing, Mr. Goschen, Hon. E. F. 
Leveson-Gower, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Sir 
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John Lubbock, Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Mulholland, Mr. Mundella, 
Mr. Norwood, Mr. W. Shaw, Mr. Torr, and Mr. Hussey Vivian. 

Mr. THOMAS FITZGERALD, examined by the Cuarrman: Will you 
state what your connection is with the Irish banks ?—I am solicitor to the 
Hibernian Bank of Dyblin, and have been so for the last ten years. 

Is that an issuing bank ?—A non-issuing bank. 

Have you given your attention to the law affecting the Scotch and Irish 
banks ?—In the first instance, as regards the Irish banks, and I can stato 
it very shortly. 

Perhaps you will do so?—The first Act was passed'in 1781, and under 
that Act the Bank of Ireland was established. Section 14 of that Act 
prohibited the establishment of any other bank of issue in Ireland. The 
law remained in that state from 1781 to 1821, and the prohibition was 
then relaxed, and it became lawful to establish joint-stock banks of issue 
at any place in Ireland which xceeded the distance of 50 miles from 
Dublin, provided the members of such banks resided not less than 50 
miles from Dublin. Every shareholder must have resided 50 miles from 
Dublin. In 1825 an Act was passed enabling persons resident in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland to become members of such banks of issue. 

But it still remained necessary that the business should be carried on 
50 miles from Dublin ?—Yes. In 1828 an Act was passed) prohibiting 
the negotiation in England of any bank note under £5 which was issued 
either in Scotland or Ireland. In 1830 an Act was passed enabling the 
banks of issue, through their agents in Dublin, to pay their notes. In 
1844 was passed the Bank Charter Act, section 10 of which prohibited 
any bank from issuing notes. On the 6th of May, 1844, the non-issuing 
banks came within the scope of the 10th section. In 1845 was passed 
what was called the Irish Bank ‘Act, which regulates the issue of notes on 
the same basis as the Act of 1844, and authorises all the Irish banks of 
issue to establish themselves in Dublin, so that at the present moment all 
the banks of issue may establish themselves in any part of Ireland, and 
there carry on their business. That is the whole of the statute iaw relating 
to banks of issue in Ireland. 

What is the position of Irish banks with reference to the power cf 
having branches in England ?—According to our meaning of the Act of 
1826, they are entitled to do so. As we understand it, the Act of 1826 
enables any joint-stock bank to carry on the business of bankers in Eng- 
land, and to issue their notes in any part of England, 65 miles from 
London, provided they shall not have any place of business as bankers in 
London. That would entitle Irish bankers to come to London within the 
meaning of the section. The Actof 1833, as 1 understand it, enables the 
joint-stock banks of England, through agents, to pay their notes for sums 
not less than £5, so that Irish banks might come and establish themselves 
outside the 65 miles’ radius, and have agents to pay their notes. 

You are aware thatan English bank of issue, establishing itself in 
London, is obliged to surrender its right of issue ?—Yes. 

But you hold that that is not the case with an Irish bank of issue ?— 
Under the strict meaning of the Act I should say not, 

What Irish banks have established themselves in London ?—The Na- 
tional Bank of Ireland is the only one that I know of. The Provincial 
Bank of Ireland has an office in London, 

Mr. W.Ssaaw: That is not an agency; it is their head office. Their 
Board is in London. 

Sir Jonn Lussock: But it is a fact that they did not do any business. 

The Cuarrman: Can you draw any distinction between the position of 

G 
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he Irish National Bank and that of any other issuing bank which there 
may be in Ireland ?/—No; I should say it is the same. There is nothing 
in the statute law, at all events, that makes any distinction. 

a did the National Bank come to London ?—I should think about 

Mr. Suaw: It was established about 1835. 

The CuarrMAn: Was it before the Act of 1844?—Yes. 

Mr. Suaw : It did not open as a place of business in London until about 
twelve years ago. 

The CuarrMan: Has the right of that bank, to your knowledge, ever 
been challenged !—Not to my knowledge. 

You are not aware that any legal opinions have been taken on the sub- 
ject ?—None to my knowledge. 

Mr. Suaw: Had the Hibernian Bank ever an issuo?—In 1824, when 
the Hibernian Bank was established, it could not legally issue notes. Then 
the 10th section of the Act of 1844 says that they shall not issue notes 
for any time thereafter ; so that the law operates unequally, 

You have purchased other banks, I believe?—We have purchased up 
the Union Bank, 

Was that some time ago ?—Six years. 

Where are your branches principally situated ?—Principally in Leinster, 
but they go into Ulster too, and we have one or two in Connaught. 

Mr. J. H. BELTON was next examined by Mr. SHaw. You are the 
general manager of the Munster Bank /—Yes. 

What were the circumstances under which that bank was established ?— 
It was an institution established in 1864 to supply the wants of the mer- 
chants and traders of the south. 

What were the principal banks then in the south ?—The Bank of 
Treland, the Provincial Bank, and the National Bank. 

Was there a general feeling at that time that there was not adequate 
accommodation ‘—There was a general feeling that many towns that could 
afford to bank had not banking accommodation provided forthem. There 
were 15 or 16 towns where there was not a bank at all at the time we 
opened. These were considerable towns. 

Some of them towns of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants ?—Yes. 

In every case I believe in which you commenced operations you were 
solicited by requisition so to do ?—Yes; and we still receive requisitions 
from a great many places. 

Was there anything considerable allowed on deposits by the banks at 
that time ?—From 1} to 2 per cent. I don’t think it ever went beyond 2 
per cent, The Bank of Ireland did not allow interest at all. 

And depositors had to allow the money to remain for three months un- 
disturbed /—Yes. 

The Munster Bank commenced by allowing interest on running accounts ? 


—Yes. 

It would be a great advantage if you could do as your neighbours— 
keep your own supply of notes /—Yes. 

Do you think the competition of non-issuing banks with the other 
banks is increasing ?—~I think it is owing to the extension of those banks. 
Since we opened there has been a great extension. In 1864, when the 
Munster Bank was established, the Bank of Ireland had only 29 branches, 
and they have now 49. The Provincial Bank has not extended itself at 
all, but the National Bank, which in 1864 had 53, have 75 now. These 
extensions have been chiefly in the south and west. The Hibernian 
Bank has increased its number of branches considerably, but not in Munster, 
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The business of the country has increased considerably with the last 
twenty years ?—Oh yes; within the last ten years the prosperity of tha 
country has increased very much. In1864 the deposits in banks amounted 
to £15,623,000, and in 1874 they amounted to £31,734,000, showing an in- 
crease of £16,111,000. 

Up to that time there was no inducement to depositors to put their 
money in banks ?/—A great many of them had not the opportunity, as they 
lived so far away from a bank. 

So that the increase of deposits does not prove much as to our pros- 
perity? It proves that banks have been distributed, and that the people 
learn to put their money into a bank ?—I have no doubt a good deal of it 
comes from that. A great deal of the deposits which we receive is money 
that has been lying for a very long time. 

There are many remote districts which are not yet occupied ?—Indeed 
there are. 

How many branches have you?—We have thirty-six. Our subscribed 
capital is¥£1,000,000, of which £350,000 is paid up, with a reserve of 
£850,000. 

What is the amount of your deposits ?—£2,400,000. 

Can you give the number of depositors /—We had at the close of our last 
return in December 22,916 depositors, and I classify them as follow :—We 
had 15,761 depositors of sums of £100 and upwards, 5,043 of sums between 
£100 and £300, 1,945 of sums between £500 and £1,000, and 167 having 
over £1,000. 

In fact, they were principally small sums ?—Yes. 

What is the issue of the Bank of Ireland?—The authorised issue is 
£3,738,000, and the actual issue £2,795,000. 

On an average they have always been about a million under their 
authorised issue ?—Scarcely so much. In 1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867 they 
were, but since then the average has been about £800,000. 

Do you consider that you are labouring under considerable hardship and 
disadvantage in not being able to work as your competitors, the Bank of 
Ireland, the National Bank, and the Provincial?—I do, because we are 
obliged to work with gold. 

Have you any suggestions to offer as to how the want of equality may 
be supplied?—I am not prepared with any suggestion. The law acts 
unequally towards us, and that is as much as I can say in the matter. 

Do you think the unused issue of the Bank of Ireland might be used 
to supply banks having no issue ?—It would be very useful if it could be 
done, as I consider the non-issuing banks are working under great dis- 
advantages, which are increasing. 

Mr. Oave—The Bank of England is also a competitor of the English 
provincial banks in the same way as is the Bank of Ireland 1—I presume 
80, but not to the same extent. 

You use the Bank of Ireland paper ?—Yes, we pay them for it, 

Do you get commission for doing it 7—No. 

So that it is no gain to you to issue their paper ?—No. 

Do you find that the competition with the other banks has diminished 
your business /—In some places it has. 

You think the possession of the right of issue is of great advantaze to a 
bank both as regards its profits and the extension of its business ?—I do. 
If you can issue you can open banks in smaller towns, and be content with 
a smaller business, You need not go there carrying actual notes with you. 

Did — — your authorised issue, you would have to keep gcld t> 
meet it /—Yes, 
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Is it within your knowledge that money is sent from London to Ireland 
at certain times of the year to meet the excess of the authorised issue ?—I 
don’t think there is any custom of that kind in Ireland. I believe there is 
in Scotland. The requirements of Ireland do not render it necessary. 

Mr. Kavanaca—I complain of inequality in respect of not having the . 
right of issue. How does it act against you ?—If I had an authorised issue 
as the other banks have, I would merely be at the expense of printing notes 
and paying duty to the Government, which I need not pay until they were 
in circulation. I would thus be enabled to do business on very much less 
expensive terms. 

Is Ireland starved for want of banks ?—I would argue from the fact of 
the number of offices which we have established in ten years, from the sup-+ 
port we have received in every place, and from the requisitions put before 
us to go to other towns, that there is still a demand for more offices. Requi- 
sitions are being constantly placed before the directors of my bank asking 
them to come tosmall towns. 

Do you think from your knowledge of the country, thatan extension of 
banking offices would be an advantage to it ?—I do. 

So far as the public are concerned, it does not matte® whether it is an 
issuing, or a non-issuing bank ?—No. 

Mr. BackHovsE—Have you any idea of the expense of a small branch ?— 
The establishment charges, I suppose, would be from £400 to £500 a year. 

Does the Bank of Ireland allow interest on running accounts and deposits ? 
—Yes, since 1865, I believe. 

Do you know, Mr. Fitzgerald, whether it wasdecided’a few years ago in an 
Irish Court that the Bank of Ireland notes were a legal tender ?—Yes; I be- 
lieve it was. : 

I suppose, Mr. Belton, you use no other notes than Bank of Ireland notes 1s 

Mr. Betton—Very rarely. 

Do you allow interest on currentaccounts ?—No. 

And do you charge a commission upon them ?—No. 

In cases of the payment of a large amount of wages, do your customers take 
coin or small notes?—Generally £1 notes. Sometimes they take half- 
sovereigns for the purpose of economising silver, but for no other prrpose. 

I suppose the increase of deposits arises partly from the increased 
prosperity in Ireland?—I think so; and partly from the iacreased banking 
accommodation. 

Did you start as a new bank ?—Yes. P 

And you found no difficulty in working the bank in consequence of not 
having aright to issue ?—No, but we were at a considerable disadvantage. 

Mr. Sampson Lioyp—In point of fact, yours is a purely Irish bank as 
regards its business, although a good many of its shareholders are English- | 
men ?7—Yes. : ‘ 

We have been told by many witnesses that it isa great advantage, if not 
amounting almost to a necessity, for a bank to have an office of its own ii 
London, and not conduct its London business through an agent. Do you 
conduct your London business efficiently and successfully through an 
agent —Yes., 

You were asked whether the Bank of England did not compete wiih 
the English banks in a similar degree as the bank of Ireland competes with 
the Irish banks. I presume youareawarethat the Bank of England makes 
no allowance of interest either on deposit or other accounts ?—Yes. 

Does the Bank of Ireland allow interest on deposit accounts /—Yes. 

Again, is the Bank of England more particular than bankers ordinarily 
are as to its discounts?—Iam not prepared to say. 
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I presume you would discount for a respectable and responsible customer 
almost any paper he took in the course of his business ?—Yes. 

And would the Bank of Ireland do the same ?—Yes. 

Then the Bank of Ireland does enter into competition with the Irish 
banks in a different way from that in which the Bank of England competes 
with English banks ?— So I learn from what you say now; I was not aware 
of it before. 

Mr. BackHovuse—You make use of Bank of Ireland notes ?—Entirely. 

Mr. Cave—Have many banks of issue ceased to exist in Ireland within the 
last 20 years ?—No. : 

Mr. Sampson Lioyp—I suppose sometimes a man may draw his money 
out almost as fast as he paysitin. How does the bank get a profitinsucha 
case as that ?—We get no profit at all. 

Do you carry on such a business year after year at a loss?—There is no 
absolute loss sustained. 

You rest your chance of a profit on the man’s action ?—Just so. 

Can you give the Committee any idea as to the amount of Bank of Ire- 
land notes you put into circulation—that is, both the banks you represent ? 
‘—I don’t think we should be able to do that, but we have here a return of 
the notes issued by the three northern banks. Their average circulation is 
£480,000 ; our two banks perhaps use about £300,000. 

Mr. Sampson Liuoyy—Then you increase the amount of circulation to the 
extent of £300,000 ?—Yes, over 300,000. 

The Cuarrman—Do you find that the Bank of Ireland notes are generally 
preferred to others ?— I think if there is any preference at all it is given to 
them. . 

Do you think the fact of their being a legal tender is generally known 
and acknowledged in Ireland ?—I think it is. 

. And you don’t think that makes much difference in the demand for 
them ?--Not the least. 

How do you account for the fact that the Bank of Ireland issue is below 
the authorised amount ?—I can only account for it by presuming that 
formerly the other banks had not so many notes in circulation. 

Do you consider that the Bank of Ireland has reduced its business 
since 1844 ?7—I should say not. 

And it has rather increased p—Yes. 

Have you any account to show what is the total issue of notes in Ireland 
23 compared with the authorised issue?—I have no summary of the 
authorised issue, but I have a return of the actual issue. 

I want to see how far the actual issues have diminshed or increased 


. Since 1864 ?—Since that year the total amount of issues has been in- 


creasing. 

Can you say whether the Bank of Ireland has increased or diminished 
during the last twenty years ?—In 1864 it was £2,475,900, and in 1874, 
£2,840,404. 

Inall the cases of Irish banks the gold is a security against the whole of 
their liabilities ?—I take it so. 

Against their authorised issue and their unauthorised issue ?—Against 


. their liabilities: generally. 


* You are obliged to hold a certain quantity of gold against your lia- 
bilities ?—Yes. 
And you think that if you were to issue, say, £200,000 in notes you 
‘would require to hold more gold than you do now 1—Yes. 
“That would to some extent reduce the value of the.issue to you, would 
it not ?—To a certain extent but uot so very much. ; 
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Can you say that the right of issuing £200,000 in notes is worth so 
much to a bank ?—1 have not made any calculation on that point. 

Do you think a calculation could be made ?—Oh, yes. 

On what principle should you attempt to appraise it ?—By calculating 
how much gold it would be necessary to hold. 

How much gold would you hold against £100,000 in notes ?/—The sum 
would have to be alarge one; after the bank-notes became known it would 


less, 

Would you hold a third ?—Fully, I should thiak ; perhaps more. 

Is the process of the absorption of small banks by large ones going on 
in Ireland ?—Not much. 

Taking the head establishments, should you think there were more or 
fewer banks in Ireland than there were twenty years ago?—I say there 
were only our three banks established during that time. 

And have not any of the small banks been abandoned or bought up by 
other banks ?—No, 

Sir J. Luspocx—Are the notes of the banks paid at all the branches, or 
only at the head offices ?—I believe that Bank of Ireland notes are paid at 
all the branches. Practically, in my experience, they were always paid 
for when presented, I was in the Bank of Ireland nineteen years. 

You yourselves experience no inconvenience from not having an 
establishment here in London ?—None whatever. 

Do you think the people of Ireland are inconvenienced because there is 
no branch of the Bank of Ireland in London ?—Not that I am aware. 

regards payments in London, do you always charge the same rates 
for payments made in London for your customers !—I think the rates vary 
in different places. 

But as regards Cork or Dublin, for instance; they would be the same 
for all the banks established there !—Yes. 

Does the National Bank, which has an office in London, charge the same 
> _ banks which have no office in London ?—As a general rule I believe 
they do. 

You attach considerable importance to the circulation of small notes in 
Ireland /—Yes. 

And you think it would be a considerable inconvenience to the people of 
Ireland if the £1 notes were abolished ?~ It would be for sometime, because 
the people do not like the gold circulation at all. 

If you found an account to be unprofitable for a series of years, would you 
still continue to keep it ?—It-is a most unusual thing to refuse an account 
unless it actually entails a pecuniary loss. 

I suppose you hope that in course of time it will become a profitable 
account !—Well, we court popularity as much as we can, andif you keep a 
man out he will tell you what you do to him, but he will not tell why. 

Mr. Saaw—And you cannot tell the reason, I suppose?—No. 

Sir J. Lussock—Your balance-sheet is published; may I ask what is 
the amount of your liabilities ?—I have the balance-sheet here. 

Isee the total amount of your liabilities to the public is about £2,500,000 ? 
—Yes. 

a the amount of cash which you hold against that is about £250,000? 
—Yes. 

That is about 10 per cent. ?—Yes. 

You have stated your opinion thatif you had an issue of notes you would 
think it prudent to hold about one-third of gold against the note issue ?—- 
Yes, at least one-third. 

Therefore I infer that you would deem it prudent to hold a larger reserve 
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of gold against notes than you would against deposits ?—Yes; a run is 
almost always on notes, and rarely on deposits. 

I think, Mr. Fitzgerald, you said that no adverse opinion to the establish- 
ment of the National Bank was ever given. I suppose, therefore, you had 
never seen the opinion which Sir James Scarlett gave to the Bank of 
Treland ?—— 

Mr. FitzgERaLD—I was speaking only of the opinions which were given 
in England, ‘ 

You have referred to the Act of 1826 ?—I have. 

Have you likewise referred to the previous English Acts ?—The only 
« other Act I know is the Act of 1707. I referred to that as containing the 
prohibition which the Act of 1827 relaxed. 

That is your opinion ?—Yes. 

But you know there are other opinions on the point ?—Yes, 

Mr, AnpERSoN—Do you know the grounds on which the authorised 
issue of banks was fixed in 1844? 

Mr. Be.ton—I believe it was fixed on the average taken at the time, 

Do you know the actual circulation soon after—in 1846 or there- 
abouts; was it in the same proportion to the authorised circulation of 
each bank ?—I am not prepared to say. 

I suppose you know the distribution is very badly arranged now? You 
oe the Bank of Ireland has £1,000,000 under its authorised issue ?— 

es. 

Does not that show the distribution is very unequal now ?—It does, 

You are not aware that it was so at the beginning 7—No. 

Nor how it became so ?—Well, I believe it became so in consequence of 
, the extension of the northern banks. It would be a great advantage to 
non-issuing banks to get the privilege of issue, but I think the public are 
at present very well served. Still it might be an advantage to them in 
this way, that it might enable more branches to be opened in the smaller 
towns. 

Do you think there is still a demand for more offices in the country j— 


es. 

Would that not enable you to supply the demand? Why does not the 
Bank of Ireland step in and do so?—I do not know that I can give you a 
satisfactory explanation of that. But one reason is that whenever the 
Bank of Ireland open a branch it costs them more in establishment 
charges than it would other banks, because the Bank of Ireland pays 
higher salaries. 

ut that is merely a question of internal management, is it not 7—I 
fancy they would not like to open branches in small places, I think the 
banking system in Ireland could be developed more if facilities were 
given to those who are willing to develope it. 

> Are there any private banks in Ireland ?—I think there are three in 
Dublin still. 

Did they once largely prevail in Ireland ?—Yes; a great many yearsago. 

Were those banks banks of issue ?—A great many of them were, 

What became of them ?—They nearly all failed. 

At any particular time ?—Most of them so long ago that I have no 
recollection of them. The Agricultural was the last that failed. 

Do the payment of Irish commercial bills largely culminate in London ? 
—I would not say very largely. Our own business is almost exclusively 
Irish. 

Is there not a tendency for Irish bills to be sent to London and the pay- 

ments made here ?—Yes, 
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But you have not felt it to such an extent as to render it necessary to 
establish an office in London ?—No, we do not think it would be profit- 
able to keep an office in London, We keep reserves in London with the 
Union Bank in Princes Street. Those reserves simply lie on deposit. 

Mr, MvtHottanp—Your business is altogether in Ulster ?—We have 
some offices in Leinster. We have accounts with one or two West Indian 
banks. Their bills are presented in London. The greater proportion of 
our bills are paid in Dublin. I should not say that the proportion paid in 
London is increasing. 

Mr. Anpersoy—Is there any system of exchanging notes in the Irish 
provincial towns ?—Yes. 

Have you any part in that ?—No; we pay all ours in to the credit of the 
Bank of Ireland in each town. In Cork and Limerick the banks exchange 
every morning, and twice on Saturday. 

Mr. MunHotitanp—Are not the Bank of Ireland notes payable either at 
the place where they are issued or in Dublin?—That was formerly the 
case, but now they are payable anywhere. 

Mr. Onr-Ewine—You have not a large number of foreign accounts, I 
presume ?—No; we haye some accounts with American houses, but only to 
a small amount. I should say that an office in London would be a loss to 
us. I admit that if we had large foreign banking accounts in Ireland, we 
might be differently situated with regard to a London office. I am merely 
referring to our own bank. Ours is a non-issuing bank. When we started 
there were some Irish towns of 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants which had no 
bank or branch bahk. We supply the deficiency, but we do so at our 
own expense; and that we feel to be a grievance, 

You think it would be inconvenient to the public to deprive Ireland 
of its £1 notes ?—I do. 

What bullion do you hold ?—It varies from time to time. I suppose 
it is about £50,000. We do not require that at all, because the public 
prefer notes, but we require it in seaport towns for paying freights, and 
soon. The public greatly prefer £1 notes. 

What dividend do you pay?—We paid 6 per cent. for the first four 
years, then 7, then 8, then 10, and then 12 for the last two years. 

By Mr. 8. Liuoyp—Does not the public taking notes depend on the 
facilities of banking ?—Yes. 

In the absence of those facilities being afforded, is it not a fact that a 
great deal of money is hoarded by farmers, peasants, and others which would 
be usefully employed if it could be absorbed by an extension of the bank- 
ing system ?—That is my impression. 

By Sir J. Lussock—What do they hoard ?—Notes. 

In that case, the opening of branches would lead to those notes being 
paid in ?—We see very few instances of notes coming in in large quantities. 

Sir J. Lussock—In that case, the payment of notes would decrease 
their circulation. ; 

By Mr. BacxuousE—Do cheques increase 7—Yes. 

By Sir J. Lussock—Your business is carried on mainly by cheques ?— 
Yes, to a great extent, 

The notes of the Bank of Ireland, the National Bank, and the Pro- 
vincial Bank are payable at the different offices ?—That is my impession. 

Mr. MutHottanp—Yes ; that is so, 

= H. Vivian—Are building societies common in Ireland 1—Pretty 

eneral, 
, Friendly societies?—I don’t know. 
Mr. Orz-Ewinc—I suppose you have investments in Ireland in which 
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people put their money, such as gasworks, and things of that kind? 
— Yes. 

By Sir J. Lussock—The Pank of Ireland circulation is the largest 
in Ireland ?—Yes. 

And the business is very large 7—Yes. 

Have you heard any complaint in Irelan] on the sccre of not having an 
extension in Ireland }—No. 

There are no large private banks that have failed in Ireland within the 
present century ?—The Agricultural Bank, but that was a joint-stock bank. 

Mr. Orr Ew1ne—I suppose you have uo official information about the 
Bank of Ireland ?—No. 

Sir J. Lussgock—But still you are aware that it does a great amount 
of business ?—Yes. : 

‘ I think the liabilities of the Hibernian Bank are about £1,500,000 7— 
es. 

And the reserves are over 10 per cent. ?—Yes. 

Do you agree with the opinion that a bank issuing notes would be wiser 
to hold a larger proportion of reserves as against the notes than as against 
the deposits ?—I have not considered the question. 

Mr. Kavannan—You do not allow interest on the current account 7— 
We do not. 

Mr. MILLS, the next witness, was examined by Mr. GoscHen. 

You are a manager of the National Bank ?—I am. 

Do you hold any other office ?—Inspector. 

Whait are the duties of an inspector ?-—He generally has certain districts, 

How many brauches has the National Bank ?—76 in Ireland, 7 metro- 
politan, and one head-office. 

How many banks of issue are therein Ireland ?—Six. 

What is the proportion in the case of the Bank of Ireland ?—The circu- 
lation at March, 1875, was £2,700,000. 

What other banks are there in Ireland not being joint-stock banks 7— 
The Hibernian and Munster banks, and another one. 

Can you tell us what are the seasons when the note circulation is highest, 
and when lowest ?—The circulation is highest in spring, and in the sum- 
mer months the circulation is low. 

Has note circulation in Ireland increased since 1845 ?—Only a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

What is the cause ?—-A great decrease of population, 

Notwithstanding the great decrease in population, it has increased ?— 
Yes. It has, as I said, increased a few hundred thousand pounds. In fact, 
it is about half a million. 

Can you tell us within what period the increase has taken place?—Since 
the year 1857. 

Will you state the amount of circulation in 1857 1—I cannot. 

You cannot state from memory what has been the increase ?—I think 
the circulation went down to £5,500,000. 

Is the increase progressive at present?—Itis. It is rather inclined to 
increase still. 

You see no signs of the increase being checked ?—No. 

Have there been any improvements in banking arrangements in Ireland 
during the last twenty years which have economised the use of their funds ? 
—I do not know, except that the people themselves are more acquainted 
with banking, and the issue of cheques takes place now to some extent. 

Has there been a noted increase in the use of cheques ?—Oh yes; most 
decidedly. 
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That would pro tanto produce economy /—Yes. 

So that if the notes have increased, the increase has taken place in spite 
of banking arrangements ?—It has. 

Do you look to these causes for increased prosperity in the country /— 
Most decidedly. 

In what way is coin chiefly employed ?—In wages. 

Are they paid in sovereigns and half-sovereigns ?—Generally in half- 
sovereigns and silver ; more in half-sovereigns. 

What particular classes in the country employ bankers ?—The agricul- 
turists. 

When you say coin is chiefly employed in payment of wages, are sovereigns 
ever employed ?—No ; it is chiefly half-sovereigns. 

How many depots has the National Bank for coin held against their 
note circulation /—Four. 

What tax is payable in your depots ?—£30 a year. 

Under what clause of an Act of Parliament ?—That is an arrangement we 
make with the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

You don’t pay on your branches /—We pay on the general circulation of 
the bank. 

But this £30 7—Only on four depots. 

You have 76 branches; but you don’t pay on them; only on depots 
where you hold coin ?—Yes ; against the note circulation. 

Under what arrangement ?—The Act of 1845. 

I presume that the words in the clause, “the head office and principal 
places of issue’””? mean the four depots where you hold the notes ?—Yes. 

Your system is this :—You have so many branches and four depots where 
you hold a certain amount of coin ?—<As against the excess of circulation. 

Do you hold coin in the other branches ?—Yes. 

But only for your banking purposes /—For general purposes. 

Are notes made payable at these four principal places of issue /—At all of 
the places. 

’ the branches }—Yes. 

But you find that not many are presented for payment ?—Oh, they 
are. 

I mean do you find that you often have to pay gold as against your notes 
in your small branches—that they come to exchange notes for gold ?—No, 
they come in with gold to get notes. 

Have you had any case of a “run” ?—The last run was in 1857, when 
the Liverpool Borough Bank and other banks stopped payment. 

a any banks break in Ireland at that time ?—The Tipperary Bank in 

Was that an issue bank 7—No. 

Was there a run on your bank as regards the notes?—The run of 1857 
was a general run. 

Your system was tested rather severely ?—It was. 

Were any serious inroads made upon the gold and silver that you held 
against your issue in calculation ?—No. 

Did you find that as much coin was drawn from you as represented the 
surplus issue circulation over your authorised issue ?—Yes. 

Did you have to pay a certain portion of your authorised issue /—We 
just came down to it. 

You did not go below it?—We did not go below it; within a few 
thousands of it, 

Sir G. Montgomery : How long did the run last ?—From the beginning 
of October till December. 
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Mr. Goscuen: Did you have to draw coin from London to any con- 
siderable sum ?—Oh, yes; of course. 

Could you state the amount ?—I cannot say exactly, but I am sure we 
had half a million. 

In fact, you got that half million against your notes from London ?—We 
paid away our own gold, and then we called upon London to supply the 
vacuum, 

You would find it more profitable to hold less gold in Ireland }—Yes. 

Supposing your issue was withdrawn, would you be obliged to hold for 
your general banking business all the gold you hold now }—Probably not 
more than a third. 

If the issues were withdrawn, and you were therefore relieved of the 
necessity of holding gold against notes, you would hold much less then 
than now. What is your excess of circulation over the authorised circu- 
lation ?—In March, 1875, our circulation was £1,317,000, against which we 
held coin to the amount of £852,000. 

That is, issued against gold £465,090 Yes, that is the excess. 

On the other hand, you held £808,000 in gold and silver ?—Yes. 

a would leave gold to the amount of £343,000 for general purposes ? 
—Yes. 

What are your total liabilities exclusive of note circulation, and of 
your capital ?—I have a statement here for the 3lst December, 1874. 

The statement was handed to Mr. Goschen. 

Would this be approximately right ?—I think you will find £941,000 
gold and silver. 

A Memser of the CommtrrEz—That includes London as well as Ireland ? 
—Yes, it does, 

Examination continued by Mr. Goscnzn—I see that at this time your 
liabilities were about eight millions and a half 1—Yes. 

P..- ene earee acceptances?—They are set forth at 

6,000. 

Mr. GoscoeN—The two together would amount toabout eight millions and 
a half. Would that generally represent your liabilities —We have been 
progressing every year for the last six years, and that represents the 
highest point for these last six years. 

And against that, after certain deductions, you hold about £350,000 in 
gold on the account ?—Yes. 

Would you state how much of that £350,000 you hold in England, and 
how much in Ireland?—I cannot say. What we hold in the metropolitan 
branches is very small. 

You state generally that the bulk of your coin is held in Ireland ?—Yes. 

Could you tell the Committee how much on the average you hold in 
each branch ?—We make it a point never to leave a branch without a few 
thousands, which we find quite enough for small branches. You will find 
that the gold held is on the whole about £2,000 a branch. 

On the supposition that you held no gold against your notes you 
would be obliged to hold about £150,000 for the ordinary business of your 
branches ?—Yes, certainly. 

That would be exclusive of the gold that you generally would hold at 
your principal banking places, and in Dublin ?— Dublin is one of the four. 

But you would have a certain amount in Dublin, in any case ?—In any 
case, ; 

Of your £350,000 about £150,C00 might be held in branches, and that 
= leave £200,000 which you hold at the principal depots /—Yes, about 
that, 
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You cannot state with regard to your liabilities how much you hold at 
various branches, and how much at the head establishment ?—The liabili- 
ties of each branch ? 

Yes,I mean the 76 branches, and the aggrezate liabilities /—No, they 
vary. Sometimes they are £30,000, £14,000, and so on. 

Is there any proportion of your liabilities in London ?—No. 

Could you state the amount of your English deposits at any period ?— 
On the-3lst December, 1874, our private accounts in Ireland were 
nearly a millon and a half. Wedo not encourage deposits in London. 

Can you state the grounds?—We considered that the rate allowed for 
banking so close on the bank rate that the risk of employing the money 
was more than doubtful; we think it would not pay. 

The Irish business pays so much better on the deposits that you don’t 
care for competing with the London business !—Yes. 

You think the English bankers run the bank rate rather close ]—Yes, 
Our experience is that it is rather risky taking deposits. 

You would value, then, cash balances /—Yes, of course. 

Do you think the allowance of interest given by the London bankers is 
as high as prudence justifies /—Even rather more so. 

Do you “accept” in London ?—Our acceptances are very small. It is, 
in fact, an arrangement for the convenience of our customers. 

What is the duty payable on your note circulation ?—7s. per cent. 

To return tothe question of gold, do you hold less or more gold than 
other banks in Ireland ?—We are the largest specie holders in the kingdom, 
next to the Bank of England. 

In proportion to what /—We hold more gold and silver. 

Mr. Vivran—In the United Kingdom ?—Yes. 

Mr. GoscoeN—You have stated that your authorised circulation was 
£852,000; your average circulation on the 20th March, 1875, £1,373,000 
and your average amount of gold and silver £885,000 ?—Yes. 

: In the Northern Bank of Ireland the note circulation is £471,000, and 
the average amount of gold and silver held is £307,000?—Against the 
whole margin. 

But as they issue £230,000 more than their circulation, and hold £307,000 
of gold and silver, there would be £170,000 for general busines; ?—Yes. 

Have you the means of stating the liabilities of the northern banks ?— 
Most of the banks in Ireland do not publish statements. 

When did you come to London ?—In April, 1854; thatis, of course, for 
banking purposes, The bank was always opened in London since its 
foundation. We always had our head office in London. 

Did your operations bring capital from Ireland to be employed in any 
way 1—We found that the reserves in London were sufficient to supply us. 


What I mean is this: did you employ a portion of your Irish deposits in 
London ?—Not for the public. 


Mr. Orz-Ewinc—For what purpose ?—Reserves. 

Mr. Goscuen—But those reserves, although you did not bring them for 
pe of the public, are practically so much capital added to the 
available capital to be lent out in London ?—Precisely so. 

Mr. GoscoEN—Having establishments in two countries, you are not 
practically carrying deposits which you receive in London to be employed 
in Ireland, but get more money in Ireland than you employ, and a portion 
of it you hold as a reserve /—Yes. 

That you did before you opened for bank purposes in London ?—Yes. 


Mr, AnpERSoN—You give it to other people to employ ?—It is principally 
called securities, and so on. 
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Sir J. Lussocx—That was done before you opened as a bank 1—Yes. 

Examination continued by Mr. Goscnen—Did the fact of your coming 
to London make much difference in the amount of your reserves which you 
held in London ? —Not in the amount of money we brought to London, but 
it was necessary to increase the capital from £600,000 to a million and a 


where did you raise the principal part of your capital ?—Principally in 
and, 

What was the amount you added to your capital?—I think it was 
oe and they capitalised £300,000 more, which made a million and 
a half. 


So that you practically raised your capital from £600,000 toa million and 
a half, but only £600,000 of that amount was contracted by the public ?— 
Yes. 


Of your total liabilities about a million and a half was due to the 
Metropolis ?—Yes. 


Has that exceeded or not, or fallen off from your expectations ?—I can- 
not say. 

Does it not come to this—that you have got to pay dividend to your 
shareholders on twice the amount of capital, while you have increased your 
business in London only by one million and a half compared with seven 
millions ?—Yes ; but the liabilities on the deposit account have considerably 
increased in Ireland. 

It strikes me that you double your capital, and that you have added, 
through the London business, only a comparatively small proportion. Would 
you explain how this is p—I don’t think it has been a profit in that sense— 
that is, our reserves have not increased in that proportion. We can pay as 
high a dividend now as then, but-—— 

The excess of business in London has scarcely been equal to the duty im- 
posed upon you of paying a dividend on a much larger capital /—Yes. 

At the same time you approve the course of not attempting to push your 
business ?—We did not establish in the deposit line. 

Have you any objection to state whether your business in London is semi- 
Irish, or whether you do a purely English business ?—Since we opened the 
metropolitan branches we have had Irish connections introduced to us—that 
is to say, that Irish people having friends living in London have introduced 
customers to us. 

When did you open your London branches ?—In 1862. 

Do other Irish banks of issue lend money in London ?—They do, and for 
the same purpose as ourselves—namely, as reserves. 

Do you look upon your London business as an adjunct to your Irish one, 
or is ita remunerative and profitable business in itself ?— We think it is 
profitable in itself, but at the same time it affords great facilities for carry- 
ing on our Irish business. 

Would you contend that the National Bank, having a note circulation in 
— assists in the development of the business in London ?—Notin the 

east. 

At this point the chairman ordered the room to be be cleared, and tl:e 
Committee remained in’ consultation until ihe meeting of the House cf 
Commons when the proceedings were again adjourned. 





Hovst or Commons, Morday, June 7. 
The Committee resumed their investigation this morping, urder the 
presidency of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The other membeis 
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present were—Mr. Anderson, Mr. Backhouse, Mr, Balfour, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. 8. Cave, Mr. Beckett Denison, Mr. Orr-Ewing, Mr. 
Goschen, Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Mul- 
holland, Mr. Mundella, Mr, Norwood, Mr. W. Shaw, Mr, Torr, and Mr. 
Hussey Vivian. 

Mr. E. J. Mitts, of the National Bank of Ireland, was recalled and 
further examined. 

Sir Jonn Lussock—lit has been stated to us that the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland have their head office for banking business in London. Am I 
right in taking that is not the case?—They do not do banking business 
direct. 

As regards your Irish business, have you any general tariff of charges in 
Ireland like that in Scotland /—Of course not a general charge. It depends 
upon the locality and the expenses we are at for doing business in the 
locality. 

But in the locality do the banks agree among themselves as to the 
—_ 1—No; there is no direct understanding as to what should be 

me. 

But practically I suppose the charges are much the same ?—Yes. 

I think the National Bank uses the clearing house for the country drafts? 
—Yes. 

On the collection of country drafts through the clearing-house there is 
no commission charged ?—No. 

When cheques are sent to your Irish branch by English banks, what 
commission do you charge ?—A shilling per cent. 

Are you sure that is the case in all the branches ?—Yes. 

Mr. Orr-Ewine—You say you do not compete with the English banks 
for deposits or for English bills /—We do not encourage deposits upon which 
we have to pay interest in London. 

And your reason for not doing it is that the margin between what is paid 
for deposits in London and that which is charged for discounts on loans is 
so small that you consider it would be unprofitable ?—We consider that it 
does not pay, if we mean toemploy them at once and continuously with the 
risk attending it. 

You are aware that there are a great many banks in London, very 
prosperous banks, who conduct their business upon those principles which you 
seem to avoid /—That must depend upon the amount of balances they have 
for which they pay no interest. The profit upon one is a set-off against 
the other. 

What is your dividend ?—At present we pay 11 per cent. © 

Do you know what dividend the London and Westminster Bank pays ?—- 
Yes; it has been as high as 22 per cent. 

Is that the highest ?—I cannot remember exactly the highest now, but it 
has been as high as I have stated. 

Therefore they pay double what you pay ?—Yes, 

Do they not conduct their business upon the principle of taking in 
deposits to the largest extent they possibly can and lending them out tothe 
country ?—I believe so. 

Are you not aware that the London and Westminster Bank make their 
money entirely on the margin of deposits and the loans they make to the 
public?—I should say not entircly. I should say it depends upon the 
balances upon which they pay no interest. The deposits on which they 
pay interest is only a matter of proportion. 

Do you wish to convey to the Committee the idea that any amounts of 
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deposits which they may receive on which they pay interest is not profit- 
able to them ?—I do not mean to say it is not profitable; that is a question 
of the amount of profit. 

Can you state to the Committee the reason why what is good for the 
London and Westminster Bank is not good for you?—I would rather not 
answer that question. 

Do you say the reason why you do not conduct that business is that the 
margin is so small there is no profit?—That is what occurs to our 
directors. 

Mr. Munprtta—Is there not an active competition in all parts of Ire- 
land at the rates charged ?—Very active. 

And that of itself keeps the rates at a proper and reasonable market 
figure ?—Yes. 

You were asked whether your bank could not profitably go on deposits 
like the London and Westminster. Is not the answer that your directors, 
actuated by a conservative feeling, do not care to extend that branch of the 
business to London ?—Yes. 


And for their large capital in deposits, they find ample scope in Ireland ? 
—Yes. 


a Bank of Ireland notes a legal tender or not ?—They are not a legal 
tender. 

The Bank of Ireland then is an ordinary trading institution ?—Yes. 

Mr. BacknousE—That gentleman is not a lawyer. 

The Cuarrman—There is a great question about the Bank of Ireland 
note being a legal tender or not. 

Mr. Munvetta—On what grounds do you say that the Bank of Ireland 
notes are not a legal tender ?—I have the admission of the bank itself. 
The governors of the bank stated that in evidence before a committee of 
the House. 

Is it a limited or unlimited bank ?—Its capital is fully paid up, with 
limited liability. 

Mr. SHaw—We may infer from your evidence that your business in 
London as bankers does not pay 7—I did not say that. I stated that our 
resources in London were sufficient to meet our London business, and pro- 
fitable. 

Do you find your London business of much use to your Irish business ? 
The fact is that one tells upon the other. 

Is it usual to do business with your Irish customers without charge 7— 
That depends upon the circumstances. For instance, some of our 
customers keep accounts in Ireland as well as in London. Where they 
keep double accounts we make a consideration, and do not charge. 

Then you must keep an account in London as well as in Ireland ?—That 
is the rule. 

Mr. KavanacH—Have you extended your branches very largely in 
recent years?—Since 1870, I think, we have opened up _ twenty-five 
branches in Ireland. 

Have not the other banks done the same thing?——The Bank of Ireland 
has extended its branches, but the other banks not so much, especially the 
Provincial. 

Taking a general view of the country, do you consider there is sufficient 
banking accommodation in Ireland ?—I think the country is very fairly 
accommodated at present. 


You would not call it starved as regards banking accommodation /—Not 
at all, 


Mr. BacxuousE—The Bank of Ireland is under royal charter, I suppose ? 
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—The Bank of Ireland was established in 1781, and it afterwards got a 
royal charter. 

Are you aware that by the Act of 1821 Bank of Ireland notes are a 
legal tender in respect of the public revenue?— Iam not. I may say that 
in order that I might give a proper answer in case I was asked the ques- 
tion, I called upon the Bank of Ireland people, and asked them if their 
note was a legal tender in any sense, and I was informed that it was not. 

As regards savings banks and Post Office savings banks in Ireland, do 
you know whether their deposits have increased very largely within the 
last ten or fifteen years ?—According to Mr. Hancock’s statistics furnished 
to the Irish Government, the deposits in trustees and Post Office savings 
banks amounted to £2,150,000 in the year 1864. 

What are they now ?—In 1874 they amounted to £2,911,000. 

Do you find your Irish deposits increase much ?-—The Irish deposits 
have increased regularly for the last six years. 

And that you attribute to an increase of wealth in that country ?—There 
must be an increase of prosperity. 

Sir J. Luspock—With reference to the amount of your dividend, of 
course the amount of dividend of a bank must depend very much upon 
the proportion of their capital to their liabilities ?—Yes. 

I think that when you first opened in London you did not apply to be 
admitted to the clearing house /—The first application was made on the 
10th of August, 1856. 

You were in London five years before you entered into clearing ?—Yes. 

The policy of the National Bank has been to keep their acceptances low ? 
—They have made it a rule not to accept at all except to oblige their own 
customers, 

It is not desirable that a bank of issue should be largely involved in 
acceptances /—It is not. 

Although there is no general tariff in Ireland, yet in each locality prac- 
tically the bankers agree upon the charges and rates to be allowed ?—There 
is no verbal understanding. Of course when one bank establishes a rate 
of its own, it comes to the ears of the other banks, and we have to find 
our own level. 

Mr. ANpERSON—For every new branch you open have you anything to 
pay ?—Nothing whatever. 

Then that is one point in which you differ fromthe Scotch. Youmake 
your notes payable, you say, at all the branches ?—Yes. 

Is that done by law ?—It is simply to comply with an Act of Parliament. 

Then the law requires you to make your notes payable at all the 
branches ?—It requires us to make the notes payable at the office of issue ; 
therefore, for the purpose of establishing a circulation, we are obliged to 
name all the branches upon the note, so that a note issued at any one 
point is payable at all the others. 

Does not the office of issue mean the original issue, and therefore the 
head office only 7—No ; the Act of 1828 says the note must be payable at 
the office of issue. Therefore, in order to make our notes available for 
issue at every point, we are obliged to make them payable at every branch. 
Every branch is named on the face of the note. 

Are you obliged to do this by law, is my question ?—Yes; in compliance 
with the Act of 1828. 

Is that an Irish Act ?—Yes, essentially Irish. 

That only says the note must be payable at the office of issue. Is not 
that the original office of issue—the head-quarters ?—No, because we are 
obliged to supply all our branches with a stock of notes, 


“4 
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Have you any suggestions to make as to the present restrictions 7—I 
have none, 

You are quite content with the present state of matters ?—Quite so. 

Mr. Peter Du Bepat was next examined. 

The CHairmaN—You are the secretary of the Bank of Ireland ?—Yes. 

Would you describe to the Committee the constitution of the bank, 
whether it has an establishment in London or Dublin only, and what it 
has in the way of branches or otherwise ?—We have no establishment in 
London. We carry on all the business by agency. The Bank of England 
principally are our correspondents in London. 

Have you any privileges in Dublin?—None whatsoever; we have no 
monopoly whatever. 

With regard to your notes, are they a legal tender ?/—They are not a 
legal tender, except that according to custom since 1831 the Bank of 
Ireland notes have been received in that way; but in no other way are 
they a legal tender. 

Have you a legal opinion upon that subject ?—No legal opinion. 

Mr. Kavanacu—Is a cheque a legal tender 7—No. 

Then in fact there is no legal tender in Ireland but gold ?—No. 

Would you state to the Committee what is the authorised amount of 
the circulation of the Bank of Ireland !—£3,758,000. 

Has it kept up to that limit 7—No. 

Can you account for that limit not being kept up to ?—In my opinion 
there are three reasons, namely, the very extensive issue and negotiation of 
cheques; the amount of deposits that are now secured by the banks in 
serene ; and the very large increase of the establishment of the National 

ank, 


What was the limit of circulation reached in 1850 ?—£2,500,000. 

What has been the average of the last five years ?—The average circula- 
tion for the last five years has been £3,000,000, on which we pay taxes to 
the extent of £54,000. 

I suppose the Bank of Ireland could increase its circulation now if it 
thought it were advisable to do so?—In no way. They give all the 
accommodation to the public that they require, and they give out rates 
freely. 

I Sain that the Bank of Ireland is not prevented by law from increasing 
its circulation ?—Certainly not, up to a certain amount, 

The reason you do not increase it is that you do not want it ?—Yes. 

Can you give the Committee any information about the exchanges }— 
After the Act of 1845 it was arranged among the banks that instead of 
paying the balance between the banks in gold, each should hold a certain 
amount or quota of exchequer bonds. The principal object of this 
arrangement was to economise gold. When the balance is against a bank 
it must give exchequer bonds to the bank to which the balance is due. 
When the bonds become due, an order is given on London to pay them. 
But for this arrangement the gold would be going from one bank to another 
uselessly, 

Sir J. Lussock—Does this arrangement extend to your whole business ? 
—No; merely to the note circulation. 

Mr. KavanaGu—Do all the taxes collected on account of the Govern- 
ment in Jreland find their way into the Bank of Ireland ?~—Yes ; ultimately 
they do. 

What is about the amount ?—I cannot state the full amount of the 
taxation. 

Is the Bank of Ireland paid for doing the busiaess Nov ; nothing. 

H 
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But have you not some remuneration for the management of the un- 
redeemed public debt 1—Some time ago we remonstrated at not being paid, 
and the Government give us the compensation which they give to the Bank 
of England. At mt the unredeemed debt is £40,000,000, and we are 
paid £300 per million per annum for managing it. 

Do you allow interest on personal current accounts }—No; except on 
charitable accounts for infirmaries and Poor-law unions. 

How do you regulate the interest on deposits P—Much the same way as 
Mr. Mills told you not long ago. 

Do you import any gold /—We have not imported any gold for thirty years. 

Do you assist other banks?—We have done so occasionally. A great 
many years ago we assisted the National Bank largely. 

How much gold has the Bank of Ireland exported in the last five years ? 
—£2,100,000. 

What was the expense of that !—For insurance, freight, dc., there was a 
loss of £2,620. This is “heavy” gold. During the last five years we have 
sustained a loss of £5,329 in respect of light gold, or something like £1,100 
a year. We always send the gold we export to the Bank of England. 

What amount of Stamp-duty on the circulation of notes have you paid 
during the last five years —£54,000, or about £11,000 a year. That was 
all paid in advance. 

Can you state the aggregate amount of deposits in joint-stock banks in 
Ireland ?—Yes ; I get the figures from the same source as Mr. Mills did. In 
1874 they amounted to £31,700,000. 

Those are deposits and cash balances—that is, current accounts ?—Yes. 

Can you give us the same information with regard to the Post Office 
a Bank 1/—£2,107,000 is the amount of the deposits in all savings 
banks. 

Can you give the total amount of Government funds and India stock on 
which dividend was payable to the Bank of Ireland in 1874 1—£34,555,000. 

With regard to deposits, have you any objection to put in your scale of 
charges ?—Certainly not. 

Mr. BackHousE—Do you pay any license duty 7—None. 

Are there any ey banks in Ireland ?—There are. 

How many ?—That is a very difficult question to answer. 

There are three banks of non-issue in Ireland, I think ?—~Yes, 

Do they circulate only Bank of Ireland notes }—I cannot state that 
positively, 

Have you found any increase in your circulation since these banks wero 
established ?—None. 

Do you keep the Bank of Ireland accounts with the other Irish banks 
in the same way as the Bank of England keeps its accounts with the 
E a sad to the - 

it to the public money, you keep it, I su a certain 
number of days in your hands 1 Yow din _ 

And you get the advantage of that ?—Yes. 

Do you charge any commission on current accounts ?—None. 

Do you allow any interest on current accounts!—No; but since 1864 
we have allowed interest on deposit accounts. 

Was interest allowed on deposits in any bank in Ireland before 1850? 
—Yes ; in the National and the Provincial. 

But not in the Bank of Ireland ?—No. 

And now all the banks in Ireland allow interest on deposits 7—Yes. 

Can you tell us the proportion of £5 notes and smaller notes in circula- 
tion in Ireland /—Certainly I can, back to the year 1867, 
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I only want to know the present fi *—The Bank of Ireland notes of 
£5 are £1,146,000. That is the proportion, with slight variations. 

Sir J. Luspock—What do you charge your customers in Ireland for 
=e payments on their accounts in London ?—When an account is a 
valuable one, we do not charge anything. We have no fixed rate ; in fact, 
we could not have one, as we have no arrangement like that in Scotland, 
where the banks join. 

What would be your charge if an account were not otherwise valuable ]— 
From 1s. to 1s. 6d. per cent. 

Would that be the rate, do you think, that would be charged by the other 
Irish banks ?—I don’t know. Thereis no arrangement between them, but 
I should think that would be the charge. I ought to mention, perhaps, 
that on all letters of credit we charge 1s. 6d. When we transfer large sums 
the charge is generally 1s. to 1s. 3d. We do not gain that, because we 
have to pay a commission. We neither gain nor lose by the transaction. 

You said the total amount of deposits in Irish banks in 1874 was 
£31,700,000 ?—Yes. 

And I believe the authorised issue is £6,354 ?—Yes. 

And the actual amount of circulation, I see by the last return, is 
£6,804,000 1—Yes. 

That is to say, it is £450,000 over the authorised issue taken as a whole ? 
—Yes. 

Then according to the latest returns the actual issue was £450,000 over 
the authorised issue, and the amount of gold held was £2,763,000 ?—About 
that. 

That is to say, deducting the excess of issue, there was left a balance in 
gold amounting to £2,213,000 !—Just so. 

Against deposits to the extent of £31,700,000—that is to say, there was 
a reserve of rather more than 7 per cent. /—Yes. 

Your bank was below its authorised issue, and yet I seo you held 
£580,000 of gold 1—Quite that. 

Therefore I presume the amount of gold held by the Irish banks has 
reference to their general liabilities, and not altogether to their note cir- 
culation }—I would rather say the contrary. I should say the gold held by 
the banks is for self-preservation, in order to maintain the integrity of their 
notes. 

Therefore, whether you had any fixed limit of issue or not, would you 
hold the same amount of gold !—Certainly. 

Do you consider the issue of £1 notes to be a great advantage to the 
public {—Certainly I do. 

Ifthe power of issuing them was withdrawn from the Irish banks, there 
would, of course, be a large loss of interest, and it would necessitate a 
large amount of gold which would not bear interest !—Yes. 

Mr. AnpERson—When your issue was fixed at £3,750,000, what were 
the considerations which led to that sum being fixed upon !—It was an 
average of the circulation of the three years previously. 

Was that the same in all the banks in Ireland }—Yes. 

At that time, then, you were up to your authorised circulation ?—Oh, 
yes; we fell off afterwards. 

At present you are about three-quarters of a million below the average ; 
—Yes. 

And you say you could in no way increase that circulation !—Yes, 

By that I suppose you to mean that a bank of issue cannot force its 
notes on a country unless the country requires them ?—Exactly so. 

If you extend your branches, would that not enable you to increase your 
circulation ?—I think it would. 
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Do you keep reserves in the Bank of England /—Yes, we keep large 
reserves, not only inthe Bank of England, but also in other banks in 
London. 

Have you any objection to state the amount of your reserves in the 
Bank of England ?—I would rather not state it. The transactions between 
the two banks annually are something like £8,000,000. 

Is the £5,000 you lost on light gold in excess of the charge you make 
to your customers }—We only make a charge on light gold which comes in 
from cattle-dealers andsoon. The total amountof the charges we make 
for light gold is very trifling. 

Mr. MutHoLtLanp—You seem to issue an extraordinary number of notes 
of £5 or upwards /—Yes ; and I cannot explain it. 

One never sees them in circulation. Are they not held by other banks ? 
—I think not. The Munster Bank was established in 1864. The follow- 
ing year our circulation increased, and the increase may be to some extent 
attributed to the establishment of the Munster Bank. We keep an average 
of between £450,000 and £400,000 in gold to redeem our notes. We assist 
the other Irish banks, and so prevent them from incurring the expense and 
trouble of sending over to England for gold, but we charge them a commis- 
sion of 3 per cent. — 

Mr. Onr-Ewrna : How many branch banks had you in 1845 ]—Six- 
teen. 

How do you account for the circumstance that the banks in Ireland 
have increased their note circulation to a large extent, and that the Bank 
of Ireland has diminished toa large extent ?—I think I have already an- 
swered that question. My idea is that the number of branches established 
by the different banks increase the circulation. 

Does not the right of issue afford great facilities toa bank to start 
branches ?—In some respects, certainly ; in other respects, not so. 

What do you mean by “Insome respects, certainly ?”—Well, the prin- 
cipal advantage is that they would have their own notes to issue. 

Quite so, free of charge ?—Oh no ; not free of charge. 

What is your own charge now?—The cost of the circulation nearly 
amounts to 2 per cent. There is the maintenance of the printing office, 
keeping a staff, dc. Certainly the expense of the circulation is over 1} per 
cent. 

What is the cost of a bank per cent. on its deposits?—We have never 
made the calculation, and I don’t think we can give accurate information 
on the subject. 

What is the use of your issue if you do not use it 7—We cannot part with 
it. The public will not take it: 

Did you not lead us to understand you were going to start fresh branches 
in order to come up to the authorised issue, and even go beyond it ?—I 
believe the directors intend to do so. 

Sir G. Montcomzry—Do the non-issuing banks in Ireland pay over the 
counter any notes except those of the Bank of Ineland !—The Hibernian and 
the Royal state that they use no other notes. 

Then why does not your circulation increase?—Simply because the 
country do not require it. 

Your only privilege, you say, is doing the government business /—Yes, 

But you do a large discount business ?—Yes. 

PR does it happen you do not publish your accounts ?—We have never 
e@ 80. 
Do your shareholders never ask for them 7—Never. 


Do you think it a better system having agents in London than having 
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your own agent ?—I would not say better. If he were an experienced man 
in London the agency might be safer 

Mr. Oxr-Ewina—That would hold good of any business. 

Sir Jonn Lussock—You say that the mode in which you conduct your 
transactions in London is convenient to the Irish public and the Bank of 
Ireland ?—Yes, most convenient, 

You have no complaint to make of the Bank of England in the way 
they conduct their business /—No. 

Sup pposing your business to increase,do you think it might make any 
difference !—It would increase the business of the Bank of England. 

There used to be more hoarding in Ireland than there is ae present ?—A 
good deal more. 

Do you think that what used to be hoarded is now paid into the banks 
as deposits !—Yes. 

When you said the charge on circulation was 1 per cent., did that include 
the whole cost /—No. 

I ask you what you include /—We put the expenses of our circulation 
probably at 13 per cent. I imagine a smaller circulation will cost nearly as 
much as a larger one, and a bank of issue must keep in the branches a 
certain amount of guld to meet the issue. 

When payment on exchange is made in London, one Irish bank passes 
the money to another Irish bank ?—The exchange deals with documents. 

But the exchange being entirely between different Irish banks, if one 
Irish bank receives payment on exchange, they pay it to another Irish bank ? 

—The draft, for instance, is drawn in my favour, andI send it to my 
correspondents in London. 

But these exchanges being entirely between Irish banks, what one bank 
pys another has to receive !—Certainly. 

there is a loss by one Irish om is a gain by another Irish 
bank ?—No doubt. 

Therefore, in considering the circulation of the whole, you need not take 
that into account as an expense; the expense of the circulation?—Pardon | 
me ; supposing £100,000 was issued this week, to a positive certainty those 
notes will come in in a very short period, and they must meet the payments 
in London ; but if they do not issue the notes they would not have to keep 
their reserves in London ; they must then be ready. 

That is if they issue a larger amount than Ireland requires 1—Certainly. 

The Munster Bank, which has not a circulation of its own, has of course 
the expense of keeping ledgers and records and all clerical labour ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

Do I understand you that in Ireland the banks do not keep a record of 
the numbers of notes /—I am sorry to say they do not. 

But you think it desirable that they should ?—I certainly do. 

Assuming that they did, do you think that the expenses of a bank would 
be very much the same whether it issued its own notes or those of another 
bank /—Not the same at all. 

If you receive a cheque for payment drawn upon your head office, or any 
other bank, you pay in London through the Bank of England /—Not 
through the Bank of England. We charge a commission on the expense of 
correspondence, $ per cent. 

I suppose as regards the mode which you employ in London, practically 
you give orders to the Bank of England to pay money over to the bill 
— and receive bills of exchange?—That is the way in which it is 

one, 


I suppose, when you find you have occasion for the employment of money 
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es. 

That works quite smoothly 1/—Quite. 

Mr. Anperson—Is not the mode of dealing with the £800,000 a great 
loss to the country ?—I do not think it. ' 

You think it is no loss 7—I think it is no loss, because I think the banks 
have availed themselves already of it. I don’t think, if the banks had the 
power of issuing, that the circulation of the country would be increased. 

If the £800,000 were a loss either to the public or to the other banks, 
would it be very unfair to take it away from them and give it to those banks 
who can use it ?—I maintain that we will use it. 

You would like a few years more to try ?/—Certainly. 

If not then making use of it, would it not be fair?—When that time 
arrives, we will tell you. 

Sir J. Lussocxk—I vey you would say that in keeping two millions 
and a half in gold in Ireland, it is not a larger sum, having regard to their 
liabilities, than it is desirable to keep 1—Yes. 

You don’t think if the issue were increased that the stock of gold should 
be diminished ?—I don’t think it would make any difference. There 
might be a saving, but it would be on account of security. 

That is to say, the amount of reserve would be less in amount than their 
liability ; and you think that amount is low enough /—Yes. 

Sir S. NorrHcorz—Can you tell us what has been the lowest point of 
your circulation since 1845 /—I cannot now. 

Sir J. Lussock—Can you tell us what is the law as tv the payment of 
licence ?—The tax on circulation is 7s. per cent. per annum. 

It does not depend on the number of branches ?—Not at all; on the 
amount of the outstanding circulation. 

If you promote more branches, you would not be liable to more duty 7— 
Yes; if we increased our circulation. 

It would not be the opening of branches that would make the difference ? 
—Not at all. We could open fifty more branches if our circulation 
remained the same. 

The duty would be the same !—Yes. There is another composition we 
pay. We draw upon London at 7,10, and 21 days. We compound for 
that by a stamp duty of 3s. 6d. per cent. 

But that has no reference to circulation ?—No. 

Or to the number of branches ?—Not at all. 

Mr. MutHottanp—In the 1} per cent. for expenses, do you include the 
duty of 7s. ?—We include that and the amount of gold. 

Notes issued asa reserve would not cost you 1} until they are issued 7— 
We don’t take into account notes until they are actually issued, except the 
expense of making them. 

Mr. 8. Luoyp—You were asked to putin a return specifying a portion of 
the expenses in your business ?/~Yes. 

You can, I presume, tell the cost of printing the notes and the cost of 
the particular portion of your business, which is exclusively occupied with 
the issue of notes? Can you, with a large supply of clerks in a banking 
establishment, accurately define the proportion of your banking business in 
order to distinguish the cost of circulation and that of deposits !—No ; it 
must be an estimate. 

If any bank put in a statement you would regard it as misleading /—It 
must be an estimate. 

It must be more or less a mistake ? 

Mr. Orr-Ewitne—Do you really think your circulation costs a per- 
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centage amounting to £60,000 a year? (There was no answer to this ques- 
tion. 
D BacxHovsE—Do you print your notes in the office /—Yes ; they are 
all done by steam. 
And you have them specially made ?—Yes. 
Mr. Torr—You send large amounts of your funds to London !—-Yes. 
Sir J. Luspocx—Is it not your reason for sending money to London 
that you can call it in at any moment /—Yes, 
Not because you get a higher rate for it 7—No. 
As a reserve in the second line ?—Yes; as a reserve in the second line. 
Mr. Munpetia—lIt is not because you cannot employ your funds in 
Ireland but as a reserve /—Yes, 
You cannot employ money in Ireland !—There is no one to lend it to. 
Mr. SHaw—You don’t mean that exactly. You don’t keep your money here 
more than is necessary for your reserve 7—Yes. 
Mr. Onz-Ewrnc—Can Bon call the money in the hands of the bill- 
brokers a reserve ?—It is always at call. 
Supposing the bill-broker refuses to give up the money at call, is it 
proper to call it reserve ?—Certainly. 
Do you think that a proper way to use reserve /—We must haveit there, 
and we do the best we can with it. 
Sir J. Lussock—You said it was a reserve in the second line ?—I did. 
You consider that the money which you have with the responsible bill- 
4 and which you can call in at any moment, a reserve in the second 
ine ?—Yes. 
Mr. 8. Ltoyp—You have no house in Dublin engaged in that sort of 
business to enable you to lend money, and therefore you employ it in Lon- 
don 7—Yes. 
And you would put up with a lower amount of discount to have the 
option of calling ?—Very much lower. 
Mr. Onz-Ewrna—May I ask the date of those bills ?—Five or six weeks 
to run. 
Sir J. Luspock—And if you call the money can you return the bills ?—Yes. 
— bills are made up in £10,000 and £20,000 packages 1—I think in no 
other way. 
The Cuarrman—Can you put in a table showing your circulation year by 
year since 1845 1—Certainly. 
Can you put in a statement as to the general circulation year by year of 
the other banks ?—Yes. 
Your circulation has been increasing of late years ?—Yes. 
Can you say at what time was the lowest point ?—I have not been able 
to ascertain that. 
Mr. SHaw—lIn what districts in Ireland have you been extending your 
branches {—In the south. 
You have got the small towns ?—Yes. 
. Mr. Munpetia—Banking is much better understood than formerly 7— 
es. 
Mr. MutHo1rtanp—Do I understand that there is a portion of your 
money which you cannot employ in Ireland ?—It is not exactly that. 
You have to employ a certain amount of money in London ?—You may 
= it in that “mn 
r. Cave—You have no difficulty in employing all your spare moncy in 
Ireland ?—No difficulty. ” eehanint . 
Mr. JAMES T. BRISTOW, one of the directors of the Northern 
Bank of Ireland, was next called and examined by Mr. MuLHOLLAND. 
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I think you have authority to speak on behalf of the Belfast Bank and 
the Ulster Bank ?—Our opinions agree. : 

Since the Banking Act of 1845, has there been a great extension of 
branches in Ulster 1?—Very great. The present number is 200, and there 
were only 42 in 1845. 

Mr, SHaw—All in Ulster 7—Very nearly. 

Mr. MutHoLttanp—Will you state the authorised issue of the threo 
banks and the present issue 7—The authorised issue is £810,000, and the 
actual issue £1,600,000. - 

What is the gold ?—£1,000,000. 

‘ What is the average ?—Of the three banks it would be between 11 and 
2 per cent. 

You take money from London in October ?—Yes, £150,000. 

For the other banks P—For our own. 

Do you think the right to issue notes of great importance /—Yes. 

Both to yourselves and the people of Ulster ?—Yes. ‘ 

There is a strong national prejudice in favour of. £1 notes 1—There is. 

Mr. BackHousE—Do you allow interest on current accounts ?—Not 
unless in particular cases, such as charities. ; 

Mr. Cave—The £150,000 that you state you require from England in 
October is, of course, against the excess of issue at that time /--Yes. 

You don’t use the gold ?—No. 

You send it back ?—Yes. 

Mr. GoscuEn—Do you meet any banks in competition !—Oh, yes. 

I take it that the power of issuing notes saves you considerable expense 
in till money at every branch ?—Take, for instance, a branch where 
£10,000 is required to work the business ; if you have the power of issue, 

ou merely have £10,000 of unissued notes at the branch ; whereas if you 
ve no power of issue, you would have to have £10,000 of currency /— 
That is so. 

And I suppose that would make £300 a year additional expense in the 
keeping up of that branch ?—Yes. 

You don’t count that £10,000 as part of your authorised issue until the 
public has got it ?—No. 

Then the bank with many branches derives more benefit than the bank 
with a small number of branches }/—Yes., 

When you establish a new branch you don’t pay any new licence-duty ? 
—No; we only pay an additional duty on the issue, 

When you said there was a atonal prejudice for £1 notes, did you use 
the term in the sense that it was an unwise feeling /—What I meant was 
that there was a national liking for them. 

If it was considered desirable, either with a view to regulate the 
exchanges or to meet the strain of a bad harvest, to put an end to the £1 
—_ it would, in your opinion, inflict a great loss upon Ireland ?—It 


would, 
. Do not these notes act as an advertisement to the bank issuing them ?— 
es. 
By Mr. AnpErson—You fix your discount rate for bills by the Bank of 
England rate ?—We fix our rate according to that of the Bank of Ireland, 
and that is according to the Bank of England. 
Do you keep any reserve with the Bank of England ?—No; not with 
the Bank of England. 
Have you any changes to suggest in the present state of matters ?—No. 
Your issues are in excess of your authorised issues; would you not like 
it to be extended ?—I don’t wish for any alteration. 
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Do your bank publish any accounts ]—No. 

By Sir Jonn Lussock—Do you think it would be desirable to make 
any changes by which the amount of gold held in the banks of Ireland 
should be diminished ?—I do not think it would. 

By the CoarrmMAN—Have you any branch or agency in London ?—No. 

Do you consider it desirable that you should have any branch office in 
London ?—We do not consider it desirable. 

That is because your business is purely a local one ?—Yes. 

Do you consider that the other Irish banks in establishing branches in 
London have any advantage over you ?—There is a certain amount of 
advantage. 

Do you consider it is equally open to you to do the same thing if you 
choose ?—I don’t think there is anything to prevent us. 

But you don’t think you would gain anything by it ?—I don’t think we 
should. 

For your local business you think you can carry on as you are ?—Yes, 

By the Cnarrman—Supposing you thought it would be of advantage to 
establish a branch in London, you are not aware of anything to prevent 
you establishing it ?—No. F 

The CuatrmAN here ordered the room to be cleared, and the public 
were not readmitted up to the time of the adjournment. 


House or Cowmons, Thursday, June 10. 

The Committee resumed their investigation this morning, under the 
presidency of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. _ The other members pre- 
sent were —Mr. Anderson, Mr. Backhouse, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Mr.§8. Cave, Mr Beckett Denison, Mr. Orr-Ewing, Mr. Goschen, 
Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Senne Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Mulholland, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Norwood, Mr. W. Shaw, Mr. Torr, and Mr. Hussey 
Vivian. 

Mr. READMAN, called and examined by the CaainMan :— 

Are you the manager of the Clydesdaie Bank ?7—I am. 

What is the constitution of that bank? Is it constituted under Royal 
Charter ?—No; under a decd of cv-partnership. 

How long has the bank been in existence /—Since 1838. 

What is the capital 7—£1,000,000 now. 

— was it originally ?—It was always £1,000,000, but it was not all 

up. 
“" it now all paid up ?—Yes. 

Has it many branches /—We have altogether seventy-nine branches, 

Does that include the branches in England ?—Yes; in Cumberland. 

What has been the progress of the bank of late years in throwing out 
branches? Has it thrown out many branches within the last ten or twenty 

ears ?—When I joined the bank in 1852 we had only eleven branches. 
ln that time we have had an amalgamation with other banks, and after 
the failure of the Western Bank, by a kind of arrangement with them, 
we got a good many of their branches. 

You amalgamated with two banks besides taking up the branches of the 
Western Bank ?—Some of them; not all. 

What are the names of the two banks with which you amalgamated ?7— 
The Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, with which we amalgamated in 1858, 
and the Eastern Bank in 1863. 

Does your bank chiefly do business with a particular portion of Scot- 
land, or is it fairly spread over the whole of the country!—The business 
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done is chiefly in the west of Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, and north of Montrose and Perth. We have none to the extreme 
north of Perth. 

And can you say that you are connected with any particular class of 
business ?/—Our business is very general. 

Now when was it that you began to consider the advantage of opening 
branches in England ?—In Cumberland about the year 1873, but we had 
the question of opening branches in England under consideration for a 
great many years. 

When was it that you first had the matter under consideration !—So far 
back as 20 years. 

That was in 1855 /—Yes. 

Why did you not open branches then ?—There were a number of reasons 
which induced us not to open them. While we had the matter under con- 
sideration, and before we had determined to act, the failure of the Western 
Bank occurred, and we had in consequence a large extension of business. 
In the following year the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank was united with 
us, and that brought us another accession of business; and later on the 
Eastern Bank was united with us. I may also mention that in the interval 
between 1864 and 1867 two other banks established themselves in London, 
and they having begun in London, we thought that we had better look on 
and see how they succeeded. 

Your reason, then, for not opening branches in England was that you 
found you had got enough on your hands, and you therefore did not wish 
to begin that extension, and not for any reason connected with the legality 
or illegality of doing so !—We were satisfied that there were no legal diffi- 
culties in the way of doing so at that time. 

Had you inquired into your legal position with regard to establishing 
branches in England !—Yes. 

You took counsel’s opinion ?—We took the opinion of counsel both at the 
English and Scotch bar. 

I wish to know whether you have any opinions or evidence that you 
could give with regard to the legality of the question /—There were tho 

inions of the two consulted—Sir Roundell Palmer in England and Mr. 

oncrieff (who was then Lord Advocate) in Scotland. I have searched for 
the opinion of Lord Moncrieff and cannot find it, but I have the opinion of 
Lord Selborne. 

Have you it here?—Yes; there are some points connected with the 
internal management of the bank, and the interpretation of our deed of 
co- partnership. 

e do not wish to have any parts of it which you may object to put in. 
—lI have no objection to its being put in. 

Mr. Oxr Ew1rnac—What is the date of it November 27, 1855. 

Mr. AnpERSON—It may be as well to omit those parts that do not refer 
to the question. 

Sir J. Lussocx—I think it ought all to go in evidence. 

Mr. ReapMan—We are quite satisfied that the whole should appear. 

The CHarrMAN (having looked over the document) said it was cognato 
to the inquiry, and that it was desirable that it should be put in. (To 
witness)—Can you state what were the inducements which led you to 
open branches in Cumberland {—We have a very extensive connection in 
Glasgow and the west of Scotland with the iron trade. There are large 
ironmasters, some of whom have establishments in Cumberland, and it was 

ted to us that it would be a convenience to them and an advantage to 
ourselves if we had branches in the district. In addition to that, there was 
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considerable intercourse between the opposite shores; and lastly, we wero 
led to understand that there was a large Scotch population scattered 
the shores of Cumberland. These were inducements which led us to enter- 
tain the proposition. 

How many branches have you opened in Cumberland !—Three. 
‘ Would you state where they are?—Carlisle, Workington, and White- 

aven. 

What kind of business have you done there?—Paying and receiving 
money. 

Have you ever issued Scotch notes there —Not one. 

Have you taken the notes of other Scotch banks there ?—Yes. 

Do you charge commission /—We have not charged commission to our 
own customers; we have charged commission to strangers. 

What commission have you charged ?--3s. 6d. per cent. ; much the same 
as the commission charged upon a document paid in Scotland. 

That is the sum you would charge if anybody brought you a cheque !— 


es, 

Can you say what amount you have received /—At the Carlisle branches, 
between the 7th of February, 1874, and the 8th of June of the present 
year, we have taken in 903 £1 notes of our own bank, and £1,235 in notes 
of £5 and upwards; of £1 notes of other Scotch banks, £10,376; and in 
notes of £5 and upwards of other banks, £15,540, making a total sum at 
Carlisle of £28,504. 

a GoscHEN—-Do you cash bills on Scotland to any extent /—To no great 
extent. 

Not to an extent equal to that of notes ?—Oh, yes. 

Have you got any details with regard to the you cash ?—I have not. 

Would you charge on these bills !—The same rate as we charged on the 
notes. 

Would you charge your customers ?/—The same rates as we would charge 
to customers in Scotland. 

As regards bills on Scotland, there being no agent’s charge, would they 
have an advantage in doing the business through you as compared with 
doing it through an English bank ?—I cannot tell what they charge now. 

Suppose there was a bill of £5,000 on Glasgow in the hands of a trader 
at Carlisle, would he have an advantage in paying through your bank, instead 
of one of the English banks ?—I cannot answer that question. I don’t 
know what the other banks charge. 

Sir J. Lussock—You do not mean to say that you do the business any 
cheaper than the Cumberland banks ?—I cannot say what they charge, but 
we treat our customers in Cumberland in the same way as we treat them 
when residing in Scotland. 

The CuHarrman—Do you understand that the charges of the Cumberland 
banks are higher or lower than yours !—I have been told they are higher, 
but I am not om to speak on that subject. Mr. Gordon will be better 
able to speak on that point than I am. 

Sir J. Lussoox—By whom were you told they were higher /—We were 
told by our own agents. 

The CuatrMaN—Are you aware how many joint-stock banks there are in 
Cumberland 1—There are five. 

Do you consider you are in a different position in Cumberland from that 
in which one of these banks would be if they were to open business in 
Scotland {—No I think the position would be the same. 

It is open to any one of those banks to establish a branch in Scotland ? 
—I understand so. 
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Do you consider that you have the right to have a branch in London }— 
The opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer which I have put in says we have. 

But these five joint-stock banks in Cumberland would not have that 
right !—As I understand the law, they would not. 

Therefore you have an advantage as compared with them in being able 
to come to London when they cannot /—They are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with us. 

Sir J. Lussock—I think I understand you, when you stated that the 
general charges of the Scotch banks are lower than those of the Cumberland 
banks, to convey that you made that statement upon the authority of your 
own agents /—I rather hesitated to make the statement. I said I was told 
so, but that I had no means of judging or knowing myself. Idid not hold 
that as evidence. 

Mr. Orr-Ew1na—In 1874 I believe you put yourself to some trouble to 
get statistics as to the condition of English banks in defence of your own 
position _—Yes, a statement was addressed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

T think you make out that the lapsed circulation in England since 1844 
amounted to about £2,000,000 ?—Yes. 

— BackHousE—Where did you get your figures from /—The Banker’s 


agazine. 

Mr. Orr-Ew1ne—In Scotland there has been only one lapsed issue since 
1845. I suppose you attribute that very much to the Scotch system of 
banking ?/—Yes ; the Scotch banks have been stronger, I presume. 

Mr. CaMPBELL- BANNERMAN—Do you make any difference in your treat- 
ment of Scotch notes—between the notes of your own bank and the notes 
of other Scotch banks 1—I believe not. 

You charge the same commission where commission is charged ]—Yes. 

And to your own customers?/—No; I said that we take the notes of 
our own customers free. 

Whether they are the notes of your own bank or of any other Scotch 
banks ?—I apprehend so; but I cannot answer these questions with perfect 
certainty, 

Has the opening of branches in Cumberland had any effect upon your 
circulation 1/—Not the least. 

In fact, your privilege of issue in Scotland gives you no advantage 
over your neighbours in Cumberland ?—Not in the least in regard to 
circulation. 

The fact of your having an issue in Scotland does not give you any ad- 
vantage over them, unless it be that the privilege of issue enjoyed in 
—— increases the wealth and prosperity of the bank in Scotland? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Leveson-Gower: How is it that the Scotch bank-notes come into 
iy oom from Scotland }—Parties come across the border with notes, and 
if they know they can get them changed in our branches in Cumberland, 
they will go there and get them changed. 

And has not the circulation of Scotch bank-notes in England much in- 
creased since you established your branch in Cumberland }—I believe it 
has not increased at all, I do not think there has been any change what- 
ever since we have had the branches. 
are the Scotch notes pass much from hand to hand in Cumberland ?—I 

ink not. 

Do you think Scotch notes could circulate anywhere in England ?—That 
of course would depend very much on the circumstances of thecase. The 
Scotch people, you know, prefer bank-notes to gold. 
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Mr. Saw: Are there many Bank of England notesin Scotland !—Very 
ew. 
They do not circulate among the people ?—No, but we get some in our 
banks. 


Mr. KavanacH: You have got no office in London, have you ?/—No. 

What prevents your coming to London?—~We have not seen it our 
interest to come to London. 

But you think that if you should wish to come to London you can 
legally do so Yes. 

Mr. Bacxnovse: Is there anything in your deed of co-partnership io 
restrain you coming to England /—No. 

Then your hesitation in 1865 did not arise from any necessity of altering 
your deed of partnership ?7—No ; the opinion of the two counsel I have 
named was to the effect that we could come to England. 

I suppose you make your charges in Scotland according to the scale 
which has been put in 7—We adhere to the scale, with some trifling altera- 
tions in Cumberland. 

What is the minimum rate of interest you allow on deposits ?—I think 
it is 1 per cent. at the present moment on the daily balance. Itis 24 per 
cent. on what we call deposit receipts. 

What is the minimum rate on deposit receipts ?—It is 2 per cent. 

You say all the banks in Scotland make the same allowance of interest ? 
—Yes. 

How do you account, then, for there being such a difference in their 
percentage on deposits ?—I only know what our percentage is. 

There is a scale put in showing £1. 1s. 11d. to be the percentage on 
deposits. Now, I observe by the scale that the percentage varied very 
much ind erent banks, whereas it was stated all the charges were exactly 
the same ?—There are a number of circumstances to affect that, but I can 
only speak for myself. 

Then in your opinion the calculation is not worth much as an estimate ? 
—I have not seen the calculation, so I cannot speak about it. 

Sir J. Lussock—Do you think the principle is worth much, putiing 
aside the actual calculation ?—It depends on the principle on which you sct 
out; without knowing the expenses, such a calculation would really be no 
guide. You require to know the expenses and also the bad debts, and you 
could not tell the charge on the public without taking into consideration 
those two elements ?—No; I have not seen the calculation, and therefore I 
can give no opinion upon it. 

Mr. Backuouse—lf a bank conducts its business so prudently as to put 
aside £30,000 more for bad debts than is necessary, it would make a 
serious difference in the calculation ?—It would. 

With regard to the statement of your accounts, you say you hold 
—s which includes cash balances in London and county banks ?— 

m4 


Does that include cheques on other banks left with you for collection ?—No. 

In what account are such cheques placed /—I cannot answer the question 
off-hand. 

You do not see a column where cheques waiting for collection can be 
placed ?—No. 

Could you, in connection with your own bank, give the actual amount 
of the note issues, including those in the hands of other banks, on each 
Friday in last May ?—I think we can. 

Is not your circulation much larger in May than in any other month ?— 
It is. 
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Could you give the amount of notes received in each exchange during 
the same month 7—Yes. 

Have you made any calculation as to the amount of your working expenses 
per cent, on your deposits !—Yes, I think a guinea is a fair average per 


cent. 
Your total liabilities, irrespective of notes, are, I think, about £1,700,000 ? 


—Yes, 

Out of that sum you lent £647,100 to your customers on bills in ad- 
vances !/—Yes. 

As to your discounts, are they at the same rate in Scotland as they are in 
Cumberland 7—At the same rate. 

Do you adopt the English or the Scotch system in Cumberland {~The 
Scotch system. 

When your rate in Scotland is higher than it is in London, do you find 
that your Scotch customers send their bills out of the country to be dis- 
counted ?—Well, we assimilate our rate as much as possible to that of 
London. 

Do you find that many bills are sent to England to be discounted /—I 
cannot speak from my own knowledge, but I believe it to be so. 

Do you not think the fact of Scotch banks being established in the north 
of England, and of the knowing they can get Scotch bank-notes 
cashed at those bank, will much increase the circulation of those notes }— 
I do not believe it in the least. 

And you do not think there has been any increase /—I do not. 

Do you not know that when any circulating medium has good credit, 
and when it is known that it can be easily converted into gould, it will all 
the more easily pass from hand to hand /—That is a general principle. 

Supposing the Cumberland branches were to say that the number of notes 
passing into their hands is being doubled, what would you say to that /—I 
should be very much surprised to hear it. 

Mr. CaMpBELL-BANNERMAN—It would be no benefit to you, I should 
suppose, to increase your issue /—Quite the reverse. If we could reduce our 
circulation by £100,000, we should be very glad to do so. 

Sir J. Luspock—But you have no control over that ?—None whatever. 

It rests entirely with the public }—Yes. 

Mr. Bacxnovse—Is the whole quantity of gold kept by the Scotch banks 
more than sufficient for proper banking purposes ? Would you think it desir- 
able that less gold should be retained in Scotland if you were not obliged to 
keep gold against your excess of issue 7—I believe we should not keep less gold 
than we do, even ifwe were not obliged to keep it by Act of Parliament. 

Then your issue is no profit to you ?—The whole is not, but our autho- 
rised issue is, . 

I thought you said just now it was a benefit to Scotland that the banks 
were compelled to keep such an amount of gold ?—I did not say it was a 
benefit to Scotland, but to us. 

But is it not for the benefit of Scotland that the system of banking should 
be a safe one {—Certainly. 

Then a safe system, even if it involved more charges, would be for the 
benefit of the country /—Yes. 

Mr. Batrour—lIf your circulation greatly increased, you would have to 
keep more gold ?—-Yes, of necessity. 

“the CuarrmMan—Though the right of exceeding your authorised issue is 
no profit to you, you would object to its being withdrawn ]—Yes. 

Mr. Orr-Ewince—You object to being restricted in your right of issue, 
so as not to have the power of expanding it in the interests of the public ? 
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—The question put by the Chairman was whether we have any objection 
to have our circulation controlled as it isin England. I said, certainly ; the 
present system in Scotland is a great advantage to us, and a great con- 
venience to the public. 

It enables you to establish a large number of branches in Scotland ? 
—Yes. 

And while you have the privilege as respects the issue of notes, do 
you think the English banks, having the right of issue, ought to have 
the same privilege /—Most undoubtedly. 

Mr. Backxuouse—The English banks, as they may not exceed their 
authorised amount of issue, are obliged — to keep within the 
amount ?--Yes; and I think that is a very great hardship. 

You keep, I presume, almost double the number of notes ready for 
circulation that you have in actual circulation ?—Fully that. 

Can you give us any idea of the expense of a small branch in Scotland ? 
—I have been turning the matter over in my mind, and I think the 
expense would be about £1,500. 

And your English branches would be more expensive partly, I presume, 
because you have to keep a certain amount of till money 7—Yes. 

And though you have to find gold and silver for wages, you have not yet 
made any charge for that expense 1—No. 

How many branches have you in Glasgow?—Ten. I consider Glasgow 
to be overbanked. 

Your inducement to go to Cumberland was in connection with the iron 
trade, you say /—Yes. 

A good many Scotchmen having gone there —Yes. 

And you thought they ought to have the benefit of Scotch banks ]—Well, 
we saw our own interest in it. 

Mr. Sampson Lioyp—You mentioned five joint-stock banks in Cum- 
berland having the privilege of issue. Did that number include your own 
bank ?—Oh no; there are five English banks. 

Then the question was put whether an English bank could not set up 
a branch in Scotland by law, and you said you supposed it could {—Yes. 

Would an English bank, if it established a branch in Scotland, succeed, 
or be likely to succeed, without the privilege enjoyed by you by law !—It 
Le wd have a great disadvantage, but not greater than we have in Cum- 

rland. 

Supposing a bank is obliged for the purpose of its business to keep, say, 
£100,000 in gold and silver coin, is it not a very great advantage if that bank 
is allowed to issue that amount of notes?—It would certainly, but they 
must take care they still have a reasonable supply of gold to meet any 
emergency. 

But bankers would keep a sufficient reserve to pay these notes ?—Yes. 

I presume practically in Scotland the reserve you have to keep in order 
to pay your notes is comparatively limited !—The minimum is strictly en- 
joined by law. 

Supposing a bank has £100,000, and supposing it retains 10 per cent. as 
a prudent amount to meet notes presented over the counter, isit nota great 
privilege to have the £90,000 to employ in banking /—Yes. 

As compared with a state of things where you cannot make a single note ? 
— Yes. 

Therefore the nominal equality of any English bank being permitted to 
set up a bank in Scotland as freely as a Scotch bank is to set up a branch 
in England, is really not an equivalent at all /—You are not taking into 
account that we have no right of issue here. 
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But you have a right to lend the capital. However, with your £90,000 
you have an advantage over an English bank ?—Yes. 

Therefore the privilege which an English bank enjoys by law of being 
able, if it is foolish enough to do so, to set up a branch in Scotland is a 
totally different thing, and not nearly so valuable asa Scotch bank coming 
to England 1—We make a little less money in this way. 

On that point the Chancellor of the Exchequer put a question, that is 
about there being no profit. Is there not a very considerable profit on this 
privilege of issuing under the circumstances which I mentioned ?—It is a 
convenience. 

Is there not a great advantage in lending £90,000 out of the £100,000 
in the case I put ?—Supposing our circulation was a few hundred thousand 
junds. 

I must still ask you the question. Assuming the case of two banks, each 
having £100,000 in its till, but whereas one is not allowed to touch a 
shilling, the other can employ £90,009, is not the latter a very great privi- 
lege ?—If you put the case in this way-—— 

But is it not a great privilege ?—It is a convenience. 

Is it profitable 7—I maintain it would be just as well and as profitable to 
lend it in notes. : 

But you had £100,000 in sovereigns, and the hypothesis is that you have 
them in your till. You cannot lend them. I presume you are obliged to 
keep your reserve in some form or other 1—Yes. 

You were asked about the charges of the English banks as against tho 
Scotch, and I think you said you were not prepared to state what the 
charges of the English banks were ?--The English bankers can state that 
better than I can. 

Assuming that the charge of the English bankers was higher than 
yours, don’t you think that would make the business go away from the 
English banks /—Yes. 

It is not a fact that the English steal the business, assuming that the 
charges cannot be very serious ?—-We have put in our charges, and the 
English bankers can do the same thing. 

A comparison was sought to be drawn between a large number of what 
are called “ bankers’? who have failed in England and the Scotch bankers. 
It was stated that there were none in Scotland. . Is it not a fact that some 
of those English “ bankers ’’ were simply tradesmen—shareholders in joint- 
stock banks, who were illegally described as “bankers ?—In this list? j 

In the failures. Is it not a fact that amongst the failures of bankers re- 
corded in the London Gazette during the present century, a great many of 
them were not English bankers, but simply shareholders in joint-stock 
banks who failed in their private capacity, and as such were called bankers ? 
—Not included in my list. ; 

Are there not many persons there recorded as having failed who wero 
partners only ?—That may be so. 

Does not the comparison more strictly show the advantage of having 
banks with sufficient capital, and on a broad enough basis, rather than 
the disadvantage on the part of English bankers as regards their 
charges /—It shows that by giving the public confidence 

Mr. Orr-Ewinc: The real difficulty of English banks establishing 
themselves in Scotland arises from the confidence which the public of 
Scotland have in the Scotch banks, and their repugnance to open 
accounts with strangers !—We have only experienced two English banks 
coming in Scotland in my recollection. 

Mr. Onz-Ewine: In 1863 ?—Yes. 
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And the public had no confidence in them ?—Well, they did not succeed, 
from some cause or other. 

The public have perfect confidence in the way the banks of Scotland are 
managed /—I think there is no doubt of that. 

Sir J. Luspock : Have you any objection to state the actual expenses 
in the working ?—I cannot do that off-hand. 

A private discussion ensued between the Members of the Committee in 
regard to the question, and ultimately the room was cleared, After the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, the public were re-admitted. 

Sir J. Lussock asked the official shorthand writer to read his notes. 
from which it appeared that the witness had no objection to supply the 
information, provided the English banks did the same thing. 

The CHarrMan (to Mr. Orr-Ewing): Have you any question to put on 
the evidence ? 

Mr. Orr-Ewine : I am not inclined to object if the banks of issue in 
England make a similar return. 

The Witness: [ have to apologise for a slight misapprehension on my 
part. When the question was first put about the charges, I spoke about 
the agents. I thought your question tended to establish the accuracy of 
the agents, and not to give the daily expenses. I thought—— 

Mr. Orr-Ewine: But you have no objection to give the information 
on the understanding that the English bankers do the same ?—No. 

Mr. Camesett-BannerMAN: Do you know if the other Scotch banks 
have done it ?—I do not. 

Examination continued by Sir J. Lusgock: What amount of your 
notes have you habitually found it desirable to keep in your branches? 
—I cannot answer the question off-hand, but I will put the informa- 
tion in. 

I think I understand you to say that the right of circulation which 
the Scotch banks hold was a very great advantage?—The circulation is 
a very great advantage. 

In fact, without it you would not be able to open so many branches 7— 
We have £1 notes. 

From the mode of conducting business in Scotland, you find it neces- 
sary to have a large number of branches ?—Without branches we could 
not get on. 

I think the Scotch banks agreed upon a general scale of charges ?— 
We have done so for the last twenty years. 

No doubt you would find it more difficult to agree upon a scale of 
charges if there were a great many banks, than now when you have 
only eleven ?—I don’t think so. 

Do you think it would be as easy in the case of a large number of 
banks as in a smaller number ?—Not so easy, but it could be done. 

Supposing Messrs. Barclay sent to one of your branches in Scotland a 
cheque drawn upon yourselves. Your charges for making the payment 
would be 2s.?—Yes, 

For £600; and 1s. per cent. above that amount ?—Yes. 

Suppose the case of a cheque drawn upon Messrs. Barclay, what then ? 
—We send it to our agents, and they collect it. 

You have stated to the Committee that your right of issue against gold 
is a great advantage, which you would he sorry to relinquish ?—Yes. 

You thought it would be a great advantage to English banks of issue if 
they had some privilege ?—Yes. 

And you had no objection to give them the same advantage ?—Not the 
slightest. 
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Would you consider it fair to give a corresponding advantage to the 
non-issuing banks ?—That is a question I cannot presume to give an 
opinion upon. 

But if you give one class of banks a new privilege, would it not place 
the other class of banks at a great disadvantage ?—But they have no—— 

You are speaking as a banker and not as a statesman ?—I am not a 
statesman. 

I did not mean anything discourteous ?—It opens a very great question. 

You do not wish to commit yourself on the wide question. Youspeak 
of the practical advantages of a bauker 7—Yes. ; 

I understand you to say that one reason for opening your branches in 
Cumberland is that the transactions between the South of Scotland and 
Cumberland are very enormous /—There is a great intimacy between the 
South of Scotland and Cumberland. 

I think you stated that the lapsed circulation by failure in England 
had been £565,000 ?—Rather more, I think; very nearly £600,000. 

And that no such unfortunate state of things existed in Scotland /—The 
only lapse there is the Western Bank. 

Which also represented the Ayrshire, which made a total of £340,000 ? 
—Yes. 

As the population of England is six times that of Scotland, if the lapse 
in England had been in proportion to popplation, it would have been 
£1,500,000. Therefore, the proportion has been much smaller than in 
Scotland; which, if the lapse had been equal to population in that country, 
would have been £200,000 ?—I have not the figures, but I have no doubt 
that you are correct. 

Mr. BacxnousE—Do you pay licence-duty when you open a branch in 
England ?—Yes. 

Mr. ANpERSON—You gave evidence as to the Scotch notes passing the 
Border, Did English notes cross the Border to the same amount ?/—Not 
to so great an extent. 

Is that because they have not the £1 notcs ?—That is one reason, but 
it is chiefly because the country banks hold local notes. 

Do you carry on your banking in England on the English or the Scotch 
system /—Entirely on the Scotch system. 

Is there an association of bankers in Cumberland ?—I am not aware. 

Mr. GORDON, manager of the Cumberland Union Bank, was then 
called : 

Your head office is at Carlisle ?—Yes, and we have seventeen branches. 

Your attention, of course, has been directed to the introduction of the 
branch of the Clydesdale and of the Scotch banking system into Carlisle ? 
—Yes. 

Can you state generally in what particulars the Scotch system of bank- 
ing, sofar as you have become cognisant of it, differs from the system pur- 
sued by the English banks in your neighbourhood ?—I¢ differs to no great 
extent, except as to the issue of notes, which the Scotch banks possess. 

Is there any difference in the accommodation given to the customers in 
respect to their accounts /—I believe not. 

o the Cumberland banks give to the small tradesmen the advantage of 
keeping accounts 1—They do. 

Are current accounts kept with credit balances ?—Yes. 

Are commissions charged?—No commission is charged on credit 
account. : 

Are you acquainted with the system of cash credits in Scotland }—I 
am. 
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Can you say whether your system is similar, or differs from it ?.-It is 
exactly similar. 

What, asa rule, is the interest allowed by the Cumberiand banks ?- -The 
present rate is 2 per cent., and on deposits it is more. 

Does it vary according to the Bank of England rate /—Yes. 

A current account is lower ?—Yes; generally 3 per cent. 

Supposing you receive Scotch notes, do you cash those notes ?—We take 
them from our customers and place them to their credit. In some cases 
we make a small charge, because we may have to keep the notes for a 
month before we get a large bundle of them. 

What is the charge ?—3s. 6d. per cent. 

Can you give us any particulars of the amounts held by the Cumberland 
banks ?—In the five joint-stock banks of Cumberland there are 1,822 
accounts not exceeding £10; 1,853 with balances not exceeding £20; 389 
where the balance is within £50; 3,701 where the balance does not exceed 
£100; and 6,914 accounts where the amounts exceeds £100—giving a total 
of £3,428,813. 

Can you state the capital and reserve of the Cumberland banks ?—The 
Cumberland Union has a capital of £225,000, and reserve of £83,000; 
the Carlisle has a capital of £75,000, and reserve of £100,000 ; the Carlisle 
City and District has a capital of £80,000, and reserve of £85,000; the 
Whitehaven Joint Stock has a capital of £45,000, and a reserve of £36,000 ; 
and the Bank of Whitehaven has a capital of £98,000, and a reserve of 
£90,000 ; making a total of £523,000 capital, and £394,000 reserve. 

Can you state the amount of notes. issued by those banks ?—The actual 
amount is £146,574. 

Is that their authorised circulation 7—Yes. 

What is the average actual circulation ?—I do not know that. 

What is your own note issue ?—£35,000. 

Do you think if you were allowed to issue notes against gold you would 
go to the full extent of the issue /—Yes. 

Is it a privilege which you desire, of issuing against gold ?—Certainly. 

Do you think the Cumberland banks would be willing to give security ? 
—Quite willing, and I am authorised on behalf of the Cumberland banks 
to say so. 

Can you give any particulars as to the number of Scotch notes which 
have been sent down to your bank of late years ’—For many years past we 
have had from £2,500 to £3,000 per month. 

Is that your own bank, or the five banks p—Our own bank. 

Is what is done by the other banks about the same proportion ?—Yes ; I 
should think so, There has been an increase since the Clydesdale 
established its branch, because commercial travellers, cattle dealers, and 
others, knowing there is a Scotch branch in Carlisle, bring these notes and 
we get some of them. 

Do you think the circulation of Scotch notes is increasing in Cumber- 
land ?—I do. 

What do you mean by circulation 7—I mean there are more passing from 
hand to hand than was formerly the case. 

Have you any reason to believe that the tradesmen take them more 
readily than formerly /—Undoubtedly. 

Do these tradesmen pay them over to other people, or do they pay them 
to the bank ?—Both. 

_— a Scotch note may remain in circulation in Carlisle for some time ? 
—Yes. 

Do you see any objection to the issue of £1 notes 7—I should be sorry to 
see them in England. 
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Why !—Because if they were issued by every bank in England I think 
times of panic would be intensified, the notes being in the hands of poor 
and ignorant people; that is to say, they would make a rush to have their 
notes exchanged for gold. ; 

‘Do you consider that the gold which is held by the Scotch banks is held 
against their issues ?—They are required to hold it, but it is held against 
their general liabilities. 

Then, in point of fact, the gold is not the complete security of the note, 
which is implied at first sight ?—It is not. 

Have you any statistics as to the amount of bank accommodation afforded 
to the people of Cumberland, the extent to which they use it, and the 
amount of deposits per head of the population ?—The total deposits are close 
upon £4,000,000, and the population is 220,000. 

Do you consider there is sufficient banking capital in Cumberland for the 
demands of the population ?—I believe there is, quite. 

Do you consider the Scotch banks have any advantage over you ?—Yes ; 
because they can open branches, and they require no cash to stock their 
tills with. They can stock them with notes, and in that way they are 
enabled to go into hamlets, villages, and small towns. 

But they cannot stock an English branch with their own noies entirely ? 
No; but their power of unlimited issues enables them to open small 
branches, and they get enormous profits. 

But they cannot open any branch without having gold or Bank of 
England notes ?—They cannot do so in England, 

When a Scotch bank opens a branch in a village in Cumberland where 
there has been no bank before, has the Scotch bank any advantage over the 
English bank? For instance, would the Clydesdale Bank have any ad- 
vautage over the Cumberland Union ina Cumberland village ?—The Scotch 
bank obtain cash from the towns and villages, and with that money it 
stocks the till of its English branches. 

But without regard to where it obtains the money from, can it open its 
branch and use the money it does in the same way you use your money, 
however obtained ?—Yes; in England. 

Are there any other advantages which the Scotch branch would have in 
establishing itself in Cumberland beyond what you have mentioned ?— 
There is no other advantage beyond the unlimited power of issue. 

By Mr. Goscnen—Supposing the customer of an English bank were to 
bring a bill for £5,000 drawn on Glasgow, would you be able to put the 
money to his credit as cheaply and as expeditiously as if he took it to the 
Scotch banks ?—Certainly. 

In giving your evidence tu-day, do you represent any other banks in 
Cumberland than your own?—I do. I have conferred with them with 
respect to general matters, and I state their views. ' 

We are to understand, then, that your view is that the sole advantage 
derived by the Scotch banks as your competitors is that they are able to 
raise the money with which they stock their branches cheaper than you 
are ?--- That is so. 

Their system of deposits enables them to bring the money more cheaply 
to their branches ?—It is their system of deposits. 

Do you think you drain Cumberland of its deposits as much as the Scotch 
banks do Scotland ?—No; because we cannot go to the villages as they do. 
The English banks have their hands tied, and the legislature has dealt out 
one class of facilities to the Scotch banks and another to the English banks. 

If the same facilities were given to you, would you be able te *ompete 
with them more satisfactorily ?—No doubt, 
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Would you be able to secure deposits in the same way as they do?—No 
doubt; but I do not think Parliament will confer the same privileges upon 
us, though I think they ought to deal out an equal measure of justice to 
us all, 

Are you for general expansion or curtailment ?—For expansion. 

Do you think that there is an advantage in the way of an advertisement 
in the issue of £1 notes ?—There is some. 

Can you carry your war against the Scotch banks into Scotland 7—We 
have had so many lawyers’ opinions on that subject that I would rather not 
express my own. 

Has your bank taken auy legal opinion ?—No. 

Then of whom do you speak?—I would prefer not to give any evidence 
on the point. By our constitution we are kept to England, and if we were 
to go into Scotland we could not compete with the Scotch banks unless we 
had the power to issue notes. 

Do the people of Cumberland prefer Bank of England notes or local 
notes ?—In towns they prefer Bank of England notes, but in country dis- 
tricts they prefer the local notes, because the Cumberland banks are known 
to them, while the Bank of England is not. 

Then Bank of England notes do not circulate in the rural districts of 
Cumberland ?—No; they are principally local notes. 

If you did not exchange Scotch notes in Carlisle I suppose you would 
lose a customer, as there is a Scotch branch there ?—Certainly. 

Did you exchange them before the establishment of the Scotch branches ? 
—Yes; always. 

Sir Jonn Lussock—Do you think when the Clydesdale has been 
longer in Cumberland its notes will be more generally circulated ?—No 
doubt. At present they are confined to the towns. 

Any increase in the note circulation of the Scotch banks, whether in 
Cumberland or in Scotland, is an increase of profit ?—Yes. 

The opening of a Scotch branch, either in the north or south of England, 
extends the circulation of Scotch notes, and is therefore a profit to them ? 
—Yes. 

Supposing a customer pays you a cheque for £5,000 drawn upon Glasgow, 
does the Glasgow bank charge you with a commission for cashing it ?— 
No; we have an arrangement with the Scotch bank, and there is no charge. 

That is an arrangement you have made for yourselves ?—Yes. 

While there are certain advantages in £1 notes, I take it that you think 
upon the whole their advantage is outweighed by the disadvantages of 
them ?—Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON said he had a great many questions to ask the witness, 
and therefore it might be inconvenient for him to begin to day. 

The further examination of the witness was therefore adjourned until 
Monday next. 

Mr. Femina was recalled and asked in reference to Scotch banks fur- 
nishing certain returns, One of the returns asked for was as to the total 
amount of the working expenses of the Scotch banks. 

Mr. Fiemrne said he should certainly object to give such a return 
without a general order. There would be no objection to give it, provided 
the joint-stock banks of England and Wales and Scotland were also called 
upon to furnish similar returns. 

The Committee then adjourned till Monday next. 
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Hovse or Commons, Monday, 14th June. 

Tue Committee resumed their investigation this morning, under the 
presidency of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The other members 
present were—Mr. Anderson, Mr. Backhouse, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. 8S. Cave, Mr. Beckett Denison, Mr.. Orr-Ewing, Mr. 
Goschen, Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Grahaw Montgomery, Mr. Mulhol- 
land, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Norwood, Mr. W. Shaw, Mr. Torr, and Mr. 
Hussey Vivian. 

Mr. GORDON, of the Cumberland Union Bank, Carlisle, was recalled 
and examined by Mr. ANDERSON. 

Ycu stated on the last day, Mr. Gordon, that Scotch notes had increased 
in Carlisle since the Clyesdale Bank opened in that city, and I think you 
said you would be willing to put in a statement showing that ?—I showed 
to the Committee on the Jast day that the Cumberland Union Bank had 
sent down to Scotland £27,600 per annum for the four years previous to 
the Clydesdale Bank coming to Carlisle. 

Can you state separately the quantity of £1 notes?—I cannot. For the 
year 1874 we sent down £31,215, and for the five months of this year it 
has been at the rate of £48,500. 

Do you pay away any Scotch notes ?—Yes occasionally ; when a Scotch- 
man comes in and says ‘‘ I am going down and can take any quantity of 
Scotch notes with me that you like,’ we give them away to him. 

But previous to the Clydesdale Bank coming there, did you cash Scotch 
notes in the same way as you do now ?—We made no difference. We take 
them from our customers, but we did not take them from strangers from 
across the border. 

Do you make any charge for them ?—Not to our customers. 

You take them free from any kind of charge direct or indirect ?—It 
depends altogether on the character of the account. 

Then you do sometimes make a charge /—We do; we deduct ten days’ 
interest ; but there is no regular system; it altogether depends on the 
character of the account. 

To non-customers you charge 3s. 6d. per cent., and to customers the 
charge is ten days’ interest ’—Yes; and this applies to all our other 
branches. 

The Clyesdale Bank does not affect your charge on notes ?—No. 

How do you get back your English notes ?!—Our correspondents send 
them back, and others again, for whom the two other joint-stock banks in 
Carlisle act as correspondents, receive them and bring them to us to ex- 
change. 

Gnave not think that this increasing circulation of Scotch notes in Eng- 
land shows that the public find them a convenience /—No; they are in a 
measure forced upon them. 

How ?—As I explained to the Commitiee on Thursday, commercial 
travellers and cattle dealers and men in various lines of business when in 
Scotland collecting money, get of course the money of the country—Scotch 
bank notes—and thus they come into England. 

But tradesmen and shopkeepers show no reluctance to take them ?—Ob, 
no; because of the competition that exists in England. 

Do they take £1 notes quite as freely as sovereigns !/—I cannot answer 
that question. 

You stated that your objection to £1 notes was that they were dangerous 
in time of panic ?—Yes, that was the great objection, but there are other 
objections, 
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What are they ?—They are more liable to forgery in England than in 
Scotland, because they would circulate amongst those who would not be 
able to detect forgery so well as they would in the case of £5 notes. 

Do you think there is greater risk of forgery with £1 notes than of 
base metal in a sovereign /—I think so. 

Do you remember the money crises of 1866, 1857, and 1847 7—I do. 

Do you consider they were panics /—Yes, more or less. 

Did you hear of any rush for the payment of £1 notes in Scotland on 
these occasions 7—I believe there was for the deposits at the banks, and for 
gold for the notes, inasmuch as the Scotch banks brought in a large 
quantity of gold on that occasion; I mean in 1857. 

My question is whether there was any rush to change £1 notes during 
these panics ?—There is no information upon that subject, distinguishing 
the rush as regards £1 notes from £5 notes. 

Would you be surprised to be told that thore was none whatever in 
Scotland /—I know that is said. 

Do you know any other place where there had been a rush for the pay- 
ment of small notes in time of panic ?—Not of late years; but it is on 
record that there have been frequent runs upon the Scotch banks before 
they became so consolidated as they are at present. 

Are you aware that the banks upon which the run was were private 
banks?—No ; joint-stock banks I refer to. 

Will you name when there was a run for the payment of £1 notes ?—It 
is beyond my recollection ; but I have read it. 

Sir G. Montcomery—Before 1826, I suppose you mean ?—Before 1823. 

Mr. ANDERSON—Though you may not remember the panic of 1825, yet 
you have heard of it ?—Yes. 

‘Have you heard that the issue of £1 notes saved the Bank of England 
from suspension ?—It is said so. 

Then you are not disposed to modify your opinion that £1 notes would 
be dangerous in time of panic, though you can’t say that that opinion is 
based on any experience whatever!—In 1857, when ‘the panic extended 
itself to Glasgow, one of the Scotch banks there had a savings bank at- 
tached to it, which was opened, I understand, on Saturday evenings only, 
and I believe that the run for deposits in that savings bank intensified the 
panic in Glasgow very much, and led to the closing of the doors of one of 
the banks. 

Were the deposits paid in notes or gold ?—They got paid for them in 
notes, and this led to the closing of the doors of the bank whose notes 
they were. 

Which bank was that /—The City of Glasgow Bank. 

Did any loss accrue to the public on these notes ?—I believe not. 

Do you know how long that bank remained with closed doors ?—I am 
not prepared to state; I believe for some weeks. It then re-opened and 
paid everybody in full. 

Are you aware that during the time that bank remained closed its £1 
notes remained current, and were freely taken in the community /—I 
cannot speak to that. 

You said that every additional £1 note was a profit to a bank /—Yes. 

If the Cumberland banks get the same powers as the Scotch. hanks 
possess in regard to the unlimited issue of £1 notes against gold, would 
you consider that to be any advantage to them ?—Very great. 

Would you wish to see that change carried out /—Individuslly we 
should be glad to get the privilege, butat the same time I should be very 
sorry to see any such change carried out, 
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Would that be a benefit, not only to the banker but to the public ?—It 
would be a benefit to the bank at certain times, but it would be very dis- 
advantageous to the general public. I believe it would lay the foundation 
of such a panic as England has never yet seen if the unlimited issue of 
£1 notes in England were allowed. 

Would it enable the banker to do his business at a lower charge to the 
public ?—It would certainly. 

And to that extent it would be a benefit to the public /—Yes. 

Have you not said that you already do business as low as the Clydes- 
dale Bank ?—Yes, I think we do it lower. 

— you would do it lower still if you had this extra advantage ?— 
es. 

Then that would be a still greater advantage to the public than that 
which the Clydesdale Bank has given them by coming into Cumberland ? 
—Yes. 

Is there an association of bankers in Cumberland?—No. There was at 
one time of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Was it an association to defend themselves against Scotch banks ?— 
Scotch banks were not in Cumberland when the association was in existence, 
It was formed somewhere about 1864 or 1865, and lasted a couple of years. 

Did it fix the rates of interest and discount /—The rate of. interest. 

Have you a scale of the rates of interest at different periods ?—I 
have not. 

Are you aware that the Committee has got that information from the 
Scotch banks ?—Yes. There is a general understanding as tothe rates of 
interest, but there is no agreement. 

Are they based upon any fixed principle 7—They bear some proportion to 
the Bank of England rate. We watch the operations of the London joint- 
stock banks, who invariably advertise, and we also watch the advertisements 
of the Scotch banks, and act accordingly, each one for himself. 

Can you tell me when the Bank of England rate was 10 per cent. what 
rate on deposit you allowed ?—We followed the London banks on that 
occasion, by not giving more than 5 per cent. 

When the Bank of England rate was 8 per cent. what did you allow ?— 
I cannot give you any scale since the Clydesdale Bank has come into Cum- 
— we have paid-more attention to the advertisements of the Scotch 

anks, 

Is the allowance of interest on current accounts uniform to your 
customers !—No ; it depends altogether on the character of the account, the 
extent of the balance kept, and the number of transactions, and so forth, 

Yes; it is a matter of definite bargain with individual customers ?— 
Yes. The Scotch banks have a uniform rate of 1 per cent. on current 
accounts, calculated on the daily balances. Our rate is 2 per cent., 
and we make it up half-yearly. The present rate on deposits is 24 per cent. 

You are asked some questions about a £5,000 cheque. Suppose you 
send that to Glasgow, you get it paid there without any charge ?—Yes. 

Do you make any change to your customer on that cheque /—Yes. 

Then you have a clear profit on it?—That does not follow. What 
the Scotch bank does for us, we do for the Scotch bank. 

What is the charge 7—3s. 6d. per cent. 

Whatever is the amount ?—-The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
would know that a £5,000 cheque does not come often. It is only a 
fancy amount. 

Are you aware that the Scotch banks charge 15s. 1d. as the maximum 
upon any amount ?--I am not aware, 
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Mr. AnpERson--That is so, however. 

Mr. Gorpox—You will understand from what I have said that com- 
mission in our mode of doing business is charged in a lump sum, while 
the Scotch banks charge theirs from day to day just as they occur. 

Do you suffer heavily from bad debts ?—Not hitherto. 

1 think we have a percentage stated by the Scotch banks extending over 
a long period ; can you give anything of that sort ?—I cannot, 

Sir J. Lussock—You have it only for one bank-—the Royal Bank. [ 
think we got a statement from you as to the capital and reserves of the 
Cumberland banks ?— Yes. 

Can you also state what the profits were 7—Of each bank I cannot, but 
they are all published. I can only tell our own. From our last report 
the net profit of the Cumberland Union Bank was £33,500, after deduct- 
ing 4 per cent. for capitai and 4 per cent. for reserve. 

Can you give your profit for the year before the Clydesdale Bank came 
in ?—I cannot; but it has made no difference whatever‘as yet. 

What were the deposits ?~£1,800,000, and that brings out 11°72 per 
cent. 

That you make on your deposit money as compared with what ?—. 
21s. 5d. per cent. of the Scotch banks. 

You have not suffered as yet from the competition of the Clydesdale 
Bank ?—Not at all. 

It is only the future competition you are afraid of 7—Yes. 

You object to the Scotch banks collecting deposits in the small towns 
and villages, and taking the money into England to stock the tills of the 
English branches ; but is not that a great benefit to the public of England ? 
—That remains to be seen. 

Is it not a benefit to receive the employment of this Scotch money in 
England ?—We have been told by several bankers here that they do busi- 
ness in England upon the English system. 

That is in London; but they do business in Carlisle on the Scotch 
system _—They say at the Carlisle office that they do it on the English 
system. 

Mr. Readman would say distinctly that they do it on the Scotch system ? 
—They have been asked over and over again at the office, and they have 
said that they came to England to do business on the Scotch system. 

Has the manager ever told yourself that ?—No. 

Then it is mere hearsay ? 

Mr. Orr-Ewrnc—Can you put in a statement of your dividends for the 
last ten years !—Certainly, if it is desired. 

Do you find that your local notes are preferred by the public to the Bank 
of England notes !—The country people prefer our own. Of course it is 
different with business men in the towns. 

We have it from the manager of the Clydesdale Bank that in twelve 
months they took at Carlisle £28,000 in Scotch notes. Do you not think 
that is a small amount when these notes are prohibited, and when it is 
illegal to take £1 notes ?—We should be very glad to have 20-shilling notes 
and to issue them agaiast gold. The Scotch banks go into the small towns 
and villages and there get deposits, and then they come to England to 
compete with the English banks, which cannot do that. As to whether it 
is politic to drain every village and hamlet in Scotland of its money, I 
express no opinion. 

Do you think it is better to hoard money than to put it in a bank ?~ 
Well, there is a medium in everything. I am not talking nowas a banker, 
but I doubt whether it is politic to allow such a thing to be done. 
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A question was put to you by the right hon. gentleman, the member for 
the city of London, as to the effect which would be produced on banks of 
issue if the right to issue was purchased, and if an indemnity was given to 
the Scotch banks. I should like to ask you this: Supposing an indemnity 
was given to the Scotch banks for the privilege which they have of circu- 
lating pound notes and £5 notes, is it not your opinion that that would be 
very injurious to the public interests of Scotland ?—It depends on what 
system was substituted if the present system was done away with. 

Yes, but supposing the power of issuing notes was taken away from the 
Scotch banks, do you not think that would be injurious to the public of 
Scotland ?—I do think so. 

And your own opinion is in favour of extending the Scotch system of 
banking to England rather than abolishing it in Scotland ?—The Scotch 
system of banking is in England. 

But is it your opinion that you would prefer to extend the system to 
England rather than restrict it in Scotland ?—As bankers, we should like 
to have the privilege of issuing £1 notes; but I believe that would 
be disastrous to the country. I do not think it would be practicable to 
earmark the notes against gold. It has been the work of two centuries 
to consolidate the system in Scotland. I think you would take a long time 
to accustom the people of England to £1 notes as the people of Scotland 
are accustomed to them. 

Are you conversant with the history of banking in England from the 
end of the last century down to the present day ?—I know something about 
it. I have been engaged in banking all my like. 

Were not the failures of banks in 1793 more disastrous than anything 
which has ever happened in Scotland or Ireland ?—I cannot think it was. 
Those failures arose from the faci that no joint-stock banks were allowed 
in England. Scotland was allowed to have joint-stock banks; but there 
were as many failures in Scotland in the olden time as there have been in 
England recently. 

Are you aware how many banks failed in England in 1793 ?—I an 
not, 

Would you be surprised to hear that there were as many as—— 

The CoairmMan—These questions are rather giving evidence against the 
witness. 

Mr. Goscoen—Where do the figures come from ? 

Mr. Orr-Ewine—You will find them in M’Culloch. 

Mr. GoscurNn (to witness)—These are facts of which you have no 
knowledge ? 

Witness—Just so. 

Sir Granam Montcomery—Take the case of a larded proprietor who is 
not in business, and who has his rents paid at stated periods; what rate 
of interest do you charge him on his account if he overdraws it ?—~There 
must be many things nientioned before I can answer that. 

You do not allow him to overdraw ?—Not permanently ; there must be 
a special arrangement. 

Suppose he overdrew his account without notice, should you give him 
notice that the account had been overdrawn ?—That would depend on the 
— of the gentleman. Very few gentlemen do in practice over- 

raw. 


That is not the practice of the customers of that class in your bank ? 
—No. 

But what rate of interest do you charge them if they wish to overdraw ? 
—The current rate of interest. 
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You would make a distinction between a man in business and one who 
was not /—Yes. 

Have you many customers who are landed proprietors 7—Yes ; we have a 
great many in Cumberland. 

And few of them ever overdraw their avcounts?—No; itis not usual 
to allow any customers to overdraw their accounts, except persons in 
business. 

Persons in business are allowed to overdraw ?—Yes, if they make an 
arrangement for the purpose. 

Then the rate of interest charged, if they do overdraw, is a special 
matter of arrangement ?—Yes. 

With reference to £1 notes, do not the people of Cumberland appear to 
have appreciated them very much ?—They are forced upon them, as I have 
already explained. They do not accept them voluntarily. 

Although they may live on the border they are not like their Scotch 
neighbours, but would rather have a sovereign than a £1 note 1—Certainly, 

And it is your opinion that the people of Cumberland prefer a sovereign 
to a £1 note ?—That is so. 

Mr. CampBetL-BANNERMAN--Has any complaint been made by the 
public in Cumberland against the establishment of Scotch branches there ? 
--No complaint has been publicly made. 

There has been no memorial presented to government on the subject? 
—No. 

I understand that your objection may be put in this way: that the 
Scotch banks have privileges in Scotland under the common law of Scot- 
land, as restricted and defined by the Act of 1815; that these are greater 
in your opinion than the privileges you can use in your district under the 
Act of 1844; and you object to the Scotch banks coming into Scotland, 
even although they can’t exercise their privileges there ?--That is so. 

Is there any indication in the legislation of 1844 and 18465 of an inten- 
tion to put bankers on a footing of equality /—No. Sir Robert Peel, in 
introducing the Act of 1845 to the House of Commons, stated very dis- 
tinetly that he was giving the Scotch bankers a monopoly, and he founded 
his speech altogether as a matter for Scotland, never dreaming that the 
Scotch banks had any thought of coming into England. Indeed, he said 
this at the conclusion of his speech. Sir Robert Peel evidently supposed 
that the operations of the Scotch banks would be confined entirely to 
Scotland. 

But in coming into Cumberland they do not bring their special privi- 
leges with them ?—No; but they bring the results of those privileges. 

In other words, in consequence of the privileges they possess in Scotland 
they are richer than they would be without them ?7—Yes; during the last 
ten years they have had so much money on deposit that they could not 
lend it in their own country, and they come to England to lend some of it 
out. 

Do you think it is an unequal competition imposed on the English 
banks /—The legislature has given to the Scotch banks powers to obtain 
money which they deny to us. 

But they obtain that money in Scotland and not in Cumberland ?—No 
doubt; but they bring it to England. 

The legislation of 1844 which applied to England left very great differ- 
ences between bankers, did it not. Some were left as banks of issue and 
others as banks of non-issue. While among the former there were great 
discrepancies in the amount of their issue. Was not this so ?—No doubt. 

And there was no attempt made, by compensating or otherwise, to 
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equalise bankers all over the country?—-No. Sir Robert Peel took them 
as they were at the time on the average of the thirteen weeks previously. 
He made no provision for the expansion of the trade of a district. 

All banks of issue in England are privileged banks, I believe ?—To a cer- 
tain extent they are; but they all compete with one another for the busi- 
ness of the public. Their privilege does not prevent the establishment of 
other banks. Since the passing of the Act of 1844 there have been 42 
joint-stock banks established in England and not one in Scotland. Those 
42 banks have established 227 branches. 

You say you charge a commission on current accounts ?—On the daily 
balances. 

At what rates ?—That depends on the character of the account. 

And the charge is made at what periods ?—Half-yearly ; on 30th June 
and 31st December. 

On what ?—On the debit side of the acconnt, that is to say, on the amount. 
of the cheques drawn. 

Do you include the debit balance brought forward from the previous 
half-year ?—If it is an operative account, we do not charge on the balances ; 
but if it is a dead or inoperative account, then we do charge upon the 
balance. 

Then that amounts to an extra charge, and is in the nature of a fine ?— | 
No doubt. 

And it may go on accumulating year after year ?—-A banker will not 
allow that. 

As to cheques paid out of your district, what charge do you make ?—We 
make no charge if a cheque has come from the country clearing-house, and. 
all cheques do now come in that way. 

Supposing it is drawn on a banker who does not belong to the clearing- 
house ?/—We have none such in England, I think. 

Do you not make any charge by manipulating the item of interest ?—No. 

And in the case of Scotch or Irish notes, you charge 3s. 6d. per’ cent. 
interest, do you not /—Yes; but some days’ interest are deducted. We 
do not send them by post ; we have to send a messenger down with them. 

Where do you send them to ?—To the nearest town, Annan. Sometimes 
when we have had a large number we have sent them to Edinburgh. 

Mr. SHaw—All the banks in Cumberland are banks of issue, are they 
not ?—All but one joint-stock bank in Carlisle. 

You use Bank of England notes as well as your own notes—Yes. 

So your issue is of no use to you in extending your business ?—No. 

And in that respect you think you are unfairly situated as compared 
with the Scotch banks !—Yes. 

Your objection to £1 notes is chiefly this, that if they were issued by 
all these small banks of issue they would intensify a panic if it occurred ? 
—Yes. 

Yes, but the same objection would not apply if the notes were issued by 
large banks like the Scotch banks or the Bank of Ireland ?—I think it 
would, 

If the Bank of England issued £1 notes, do you think it would be dan- 
gerous ?—1 think it would be dangerous even for the Bank of England to 
do so. In the year 1866 I had occasion to think that there might be a run 
on our bank, and I provided Bank of England notes for all the depositors. 
Very few came, but those who did would not take Bank of England notes, 
but our own notes or gold. 

What class of people were they ?—Chiefly country people. They like to 
have the Bank of England notes stamped when they do take them. 
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Do you stamp your Bank of England notes ?—We do. 

Mr. CamMpBELL-BANNERMAN—The stamp does not alter your responsi- 
bility, does it, at all?—Not in the slightest degree. We get the notes 
direct from London, and stamp them. If the country people see that a 
note has a local stamp upon it, they think it is all right. They think the 
stamp is an additional security. 

Mr. Leveson-GowER—With regard to the question of unfair competition, 
supposing a Scotch bank were to establish a large shipbuilding company 
in the north of England, would not the other shipbuilders have just as 
much right to object to such a proceeding as you have to object to a Scotch 
bank establishing branches in Cumberland?—I hardly understand your 
question; the two cases are not analogous. My objection is this: you 
have by legislation loosened the hands of the Scotch bankers, and tied our 
hands ; but yet you allow them to come into competition with us in Eng- 
land. 

But so they would with the shipbuilders?—I do not know anything 
about shipbuilders, : 

Mr. Kavanacnu—In one of your answers you say you think Cumberland 
is quite sufficiently banked ?—Yes. 

You also say that your note circulation does not come up to your autho- 
rised issue ?—We dare not come up to our authorised issue ; so great is the 
penalty of overstepping the limit, and so numerous are our branches, that 
we must always keep some thousands of pounds beneath it. 

Then your argument is that the privilege of issuing notes against gold 
would enable you to go up to your authorised issue /—Yes. 

Mr. BackHovsE—Do you make a charge on cheques presented at any 
6f your branches ?—No. 

If cheques are sent to you from other banks in England, do you make 
apy charge ?—We do not make any charge. 

As regards the amount of gold and Bank of England notes which you 
hold, do you hold a larger amount than the total amount of your circula- 
tion /—I should say we hold twice the amount of our circulation in gold 
and Bank of England notes. 

Do you consider that Cumberland has greater banking facilities than it 
requires ?—Yes, 

Is there not an advantage to the small banks in England in having local 
management, and therefore having more local knowledge of the parties 
with whom they deal—are they not by that means able to give greater 
accommodation ?—I think they are. I think there is a great advantage in 
that. 

I think you said on Thursday that your bank changed Scotch notes 
without charge ?—Yes, we take them from our customers. 

Do you give Bank of England notes and gold for them without charge ? 
—Oh yes. 

Then if the Scotch banks were regularly established in Cumberland, 
would the English banks find it necessary, in order successfully to com- 
pete with them, to cash Scotch notes free of charge ?—Yes. 

Would not that tend to increase the number of Scotch notes circulating 
in Cumberland very considerably ?—No doubt. 

Mr, ANDERSON—It is only some of your customers whom you do not 
charge for changing Scotch notes !—Yes; the answer I previously gave to 
you was the correct one. 

Mr. BacxHouse—With regard to competition, I judge from your answer 
that you are not at all afraid of it if your competitors stand on the same 
(noting as yourself ?—Certainly not. 
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But you think that banks having special legislative privileges in one 
country ought not to be allowed to compete in another country with banks 
which do not possess such privileges ?— That is my view. ; 

By Mr. 8. Liuoyp—As regards this calculation which has been put in as 
to the comparative rate of profits, &c., do not the expenses incurred by 
banks conducted on different systems make a very important difference in 
the calculations ?— Yes. 

I understand that the expenses incurred are deducted before the profit is 
calculated /—Yes, 

If I take two banks, each making a gross charge of 2 per cent. on the 
money employed, and while one does it all at one head office, the other has 
fifty branches, would it not make a vast difference in the proportion of profit 
in favour of the former /—Yes. 

And therefore the bank with a great many branches, however beneficial 
to the country and to the public, must incur more such expense than the 
other /—Yes. 

Is such a return worth anything as a matter of correct statistics without 
that being taken into account !—It cannot be relied on unless you did so. 

Mr. Batrovr asked the witness if he was consistent in his answers ? 

Mr. 8. Luoyp—I presume you think the Scotch banks work their branche: 
cheaper as regards the employment of notes because they use their own 
notes instead of gold; but in the items of profits the money branches 
system is much more expensive than the one branch system ?7—Yes. 

By Mr. Vivian—Are your deposits generally at call ?—The receipt given 
for deposits depends on so many days’ notice at the option of the bank. 

Then they are at notice?—It has never been exercised even in a time 
of panic. 

There is no customary period /—Either three or five days, I cannot say. 
It has never been acted upon. 

I think you have not stated the amount of gold and bank notes held by 
the five Cumberland banks. Can you state it?—It is not less than £150,000. 

The total liabilities ’/—Deposits £1,800,000. In addition to that we 
have £89,400 and £400,000. 

In London ?—Yea. 

With the Bank of England?—No; with Barclay’s, securities, consols, 
debentures, stock, exchequer bills, and the like. 

T do not quite follow the £80,000 odd in addition to the bills ?—During 
1874 we held an average of £62,000 in gold and Bank of England notes. 
In addition to that we held money at call, at short notice, and securities 
which could be turned into money to the extent of £400,000; so that we 
had half a million. 

What was the amount of bills discounted at your bank at the time ?— 
About £250,000 of London bills; of course we had a large number of 
country bills. : 

By Sir 8. Nortucorz—Are your notes made payable at the branch, or 
only at the head office —At the head office. 

How is the by-law or practice /—By practice we can date them at the 
branches if we like. 

By Mr. Dentson—What is the minimum cost of any one of your 
branches—one of the smallest About £150, with 2 per cent. on £2,000— 
making, say, £200. . 

You think that is about the lowest charge /—Yes. 

Employing one person who gives the whole of his time 7—Yes ; probably 
the postmaster or some tradesman of a cleanly occupation—such as a 
stationer, that is. 
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In the whole system, not only in the receipt of deposit /—Yes, 

Mr. AnpERsSoN—Have you a licence to pay /—We pay licence at those 
branches where we issue notes or unstamped paper. 

For every new branch you have a licence ?—No., 

Mr, BackHousE—He has to pay a licence where he issues notes or un- 
stamped paper. 

Mr. AnpERson—That is to say, you must not use your notes in 
circulation at that bank ?—They may mix with other notes. We pay £180 
in licences at various branches. At some we do not issue notes at all. 

But you may issue your notes at these branches as mixed notes even 
though you have no licence. Is not that tantamount to issuing notes /— 
They are not dated at the branch. 

But you can issue notes at the branch where they are not dated, without 
paying alicence ?—Yes ; any description of notes—Scotch or Westmoreland 
notes, for instance. 

Mr, Drenison—Are the Committee to understand that when you employ 
the postmaster or your agent that the minimum cost of one of your 
branches is £150 ?—Yes ; and the interest on the money brings it upto £200. 

Sir. G. Montcomery—That sort of agent won’t be allowed to discount 
a bill on his own responsibility ?—He would have to commuuicate with 
the head office. 

By Mr. Dentson.—Are all your branches either in telegraphic or railway 
communication with the head office /—Yes. 

I think you have told us that you do occasionally re-issue Scotch notes, 
if no objection is made ?—Parties going to Scotland come for their own 
convenience, not ours, and say “ Will you let us have some Scotch notes 
if you have got any ?”’ 

Would not that bring you within the penalty of the law ? 

Sir J. Luspock—You do not re-issue them ; but you give them over the 
counter /—Witness: Just so. 

By Mr. Dentson—Are there any other parties, trading companies, or 
solicitors, or others who compete with you for deposits ?—No. 

Mr. Orz-Ewrne—What do you estimate the value of your issue of notes ? 
—Witness: At 3 per cent. minimum. 

By Sir J. Luspock—The hon. member for Dumbarton has asked you a 
number of questions about some pre-historic failures of bauks in England. 
I did not want to go so far back; but I think the Western bank stopped 
payment in the panic ?—It did. 

That is to say two out of the eleven stopped payment /—Yes. 

I do not think we have had such a disastrous state of things in Eng- 
land ?—I think not. 

Sir Robert Peel did, do not you think, intend, when he gave the privilege 
he did to the Scotch banks, that they should come to London, or he would 
have alluded to it ?—No doubt. 

Does not the security of the circulation of the £1 notes in Scotland 
gp greatly on the large reserve of gold held in England?—I should 
think so. 

In fact, you agree with Sir Robert Peel that the security of the Scotch 
system depends on the gold held in England ?—Quite so. 

The English banks, in proportion to the population, are nearly five 
times more than the Scotch banks /—Yes. 

= have far more competition in England than they have in Scotland ? 
— Yes. 

Now, in Scotland the eleven banks agree as to the charges ; but the keen 
competition prevents that being done in England ?—Yes, 
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It is the monopoly of the Scotch banks which practically enables them 
to make the charges they do ?—Quite so. 

It would practically be impossible for you, in consequence of the 
monopoly given to the Scotch banks, by way of legislative advantages, to 
meet the charges by opening branches in Scotland ?—Yes. 

But still you consider that the whole history of commerce would tend to 
show that such a monopoly in the long run would be contrary to the public 
interest ?—Yes. I think there is no circulation of gold in Scotland to any 
extent. Practically there is not. 

What amount is generally estimated as the circulation of gold in Eng- 
land?—From £110,000,000 to £130,000,000. 

I suppose you fully concur with the Scotch and Irish witnesses as to the 
great importance of the circulation of £1 notes to 2 country ?—Yes. 

A metallic circulation involves a loss of interest /—Yes. 

At the same time, a large store of gold is calculated to mitigate the 
effects of a bad harvest, or to give stability to commerce, and so on?— 
Yes. 

You consider those advantages of the gold circulation outweigh the 
advantages of £1 note circulation ?—They do. 

But at the same time our system is, that England bears the burden of 
the gold circulation, while Scotland has all the advantages of note ?—Yes. 

And your argument is, that it would be unfair if Scotch banks were 
allowed to come to England to compete with English banks who do not 
possess those advantages P—Yes. 

Mr. SEEBOUM, connected with a private bank at Hitchin, was the 
next witness. 

By Mr. BacknovsE—You are sent by an association of issuing bankers 
to give evidence ?—Yes. 

What are the advantages of such notes ?—Their ready exchangeability, 
their freedom from risk of forgery, and the facilities which they give to 
small transactions in the beginning of trade. 

How many local centres of issue are there ?—167. 

How many banks ?—Between 8,000 and 9,000 offices where notes can be 
exchanged, without counting sub-offices of the character of branches. In 
. villages where there are no branch banks the notes are practically exchanged 

without change, because the persons who exchange them can get them 
readily exchanged at the market towns. 

Are they liked as much in the local districts as they are in the towns 7— 
They are, because of their ready exchangeability, and they are used very 
much by persons requiring change in retail trades. 

Where are these banks to be found ?—I have taken a map of England 
and I have marked upon it in red ink all the branches of the banks of 
issue, and I find that the only banks of any extent‘are those around the 
branches of the Bank of England. 

In districts where there are no local issues ?—There are no local issues 
in Northumberland. ‘There is a large district in the south of Lancashire 
where there is no local issue, where the branch banks of Liverpool and 
Manchester are. Then, again, here is a small district round Portsmouth 
where there is no bank of issue. 

Do you find ready exchangeability produces .a loss ?—I do not see how 
any issue which is a local issue can be made exchangeable without a loss to 
somebody. The local issue is exchanged in the locality where the notes 
are issued, because there is a bank in the locality which is bound to pay 
them. 

What about the Bank of England note ?—The branch banks of the Bank 
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of England do not pay the notes issued by any other bank. For instance, 
‘the Liverpool branch of the Bank of England would constantly refuse to 
pay without charge the notes of the Manchester branch, and this seems to 
-be almost inevitable. 

Cannot the difficulty be obviated !—The question whether the difficulty 
would be obviated by the establishment of other branches of the Bank of 
England is, I think, answered by two points; that, in the first place, it is 
‘impossible to limit the circulation of notes which are part of a single 
issue to the district where they are issued. For instance, that part of the 
issue of the Bank of England notes which at the present moment is in the 
hands of the public at Manchester would go on to Liverpool, and so on, 
that a note issue which is part of a single issue can’t be kept local in the 
‘same way that a real issue can. ‘Then there is another reason why the 
notes of the Bank of England can’t be as readily exchanged, and that is, 
there would be no profit on the gold held to make them exchangeable. 
There is no profit to cover the expenses of making them convertible in a 
great number of places. 

As to the Scotch national issues ?—They are as readily exchanged, I 
presume, as the English notes are in the provinces; but there are other 
reasons for this which do not-apply to an increased issue of the Bank of 
England. In the first place, there are branch banks in Scotland practi- 
ally everywhere; and in the next place, though the larger notes are 
readily exchangeable, it is not in coin but in £1 notes, so that the amount 
-of gold kept for the purpose of exchanging the notes is very small, the 
£1 notes being as convenient as gold. The third point is that the notes, 
not being considered as issued while in the tills of the banks, there is no loss 
of interest upon them as there would be in the Bank of England on the 
amount of gold which would have to be held at its branches to meet its 
notes. 

Will you explain the second point ?—The question of the protection of 
notes from forgery is made a great deal of in the outlaying districts of Eng- 
land. The genuineness of a note can be at once seen on the presentation of 
it at the issue bank, while in a contemplated forgery the note would have 
to be circulated in the very district where it would most easily be detected. 
Not many days would pass before the note was detected, and the public 
wa be made aware of it ; whereas that did not apply in the case of a 
single issue. 

hat is your other point ?—The third point was the facility which the 
local issue gives to small transactions which form the beginning of business. 
—— receive cheques on banks, which are cashed by country bankers with- 
out charge. 

To what extent do you give those facilities yourself ?—I have the particulars 
of one of our banks—the bank at Hitchin. Hitchin has a population of 
about 8,000 or 9,000, I think, and I find that, ing the average for 
the last four months as a criterion for the whole year, that the number of 
cheques which we cashed on market days, without any charge, is somewhere 
about 3,000. 

Individual cheques ?—Yes. 

Mr. Ozr-Ewrne : Amounting to-—— ?—I cannot give you the amount. 
They are mixed up with other transactions. 

What do you consider, on the whole, are the disadvantages of the transfer 
of your issues to the Bank of England ?—I think it would practically be a 
tax upon the small transactions of the country markets, and the transactions 
generally of those persons who do not think it worth while to keep banking 
accounts. 

K 
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Witness, in answer to other questions put my Mr. Bacxuouss, said—It 
is difficult to see how the extinction of the country banking issue and its 
transference to the Bank of England would be of service to the State, or a 
relief to the taxpayer. 

What is the evil of the abolition of a local issue?—By the abolition of 
the issue they would lose not only the interest realised on the amount of 
actual circulation, &c., but they would lose—and this is really the chief dis- 
advantage—the power of accommodating their customers and others in 
small transactions, which, especially in the rural districts, is intimately in- 
terwoven with their business and conducive to its success. 

By Sir Starrorp Nortrucorse : How do you account for the fact which 
you mentioned, that the banks of issue are to be found round the branches 
of the Bank of England ?—I think the great reason would be that a local 
issue is least wanted ina large manufacturing district, but that its chief uses 
is in the agricultural and rural districts. 

Don’t you think it is that the branches of the Bank of England have 
driven you out or prevent you keeping the field ?—There is no doubt, to a 
certain extent, they supply the need fora local issue, but not entirely so, 
inasmuch as I explained before they cannot be kept out of their issue. 

Do you contend that private banks and joint-stock banks regard the right 
of issue as a right which the State is not entitled to take from them without 
compensation ?—I think, speaking as a private banker, that the private 
bankers hold them under the common law of England. Under the Act of 
1844 they were put under restrictions as to the amendment and certain 
technical restrictions as to returns, and so on ; but still we have the right to 
issue notes under the common law, and I think it would be a very hard 
case if that right was taken away without compensation. 

Other banks which have been established since 1844 have been deprived 
of what you call the common law right ?—They never had it. 

Should you consider that private banks who have issuing powers would 
have any cause to fear the extension of the right of issue to all other 
banks ?—I have no right to speak in the name of other bankers; but giving 
my opinion, I think they would have little or nothing to fear. 

Would they have the right to fear the introduction of Scotch banks of 
issue ?—The Scotch case is a very peculiar one, and I will state it in a 
very homely way. There are eleven Scotch banks, and they form a 
monopoly which is the growth of many years, and they have a complete 
monopoly in their own country—so complete that they have one uniform 
system of charge, and in many of their ways they are so united, though 
I understood probably a majority of them object to come up to London, 
and object to England, yet, at the same time, if two or three of them 
come to London or to England, it is a gainof competition between them- 
selves as monopolists; and if one comes they all must come. Therefore 
the practical question for a London banker is not the competition of one 
Scotch bank coming and another following in a natural way, but whether 
the whole eleven should come almost in a body, and it is almost the same 
as regards the country. A somewhat analogue of this-case might be re- 
ferred to in regard to public-houses. If one public-house comes to the 
corner of a street, all the other brewers must bring their houses to the 

.Same neighbourhood, In regard to banks, this principle is what the 

English bankers have to dread: if one Scotch bank comes, the others 
may come, and I do not think it is to the advantage of the public that 
there should be this unnatural competition. 

If the right of issue were to be given to such banks as are now g 
on business without the privilege of issue, do you think the country 
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bankers would suffer from that competition /—Again I have no right to 
speak for the whole body of bankers, but personally I would say we 
ought not to any great extent to fear such an extension of the right of 
issue. I think its practical effect would be very gradual. It would with- 
draw somewhat from: our circulation, but it would withdraw a great deal 
more from the circulation of the Bank of England. 

Would you say that the circulation of the country is about what the 
country requires ?/—I think it is exactly what the country requires. 

The admission of any new competition, whether English or Scotch, 
would not therefore have the effect of increasing the circulation, but to 
limit the profits of the banks }—That would be so. , 

I suppose your contention is that much of your business could not be 
made profitable unless you have the advantage of carrying it on with 
notes of your own—that is to say, if. you were to carry it on with Bank 
of England notes, you would not be able to do it so profitably as you do 
now !—We should have to change the character of our business, and we 
should have to make many charges for things which we do not make any 
charge for now. 

If Parliament _were convinced that it would be proper to encourage the 
extension of issuing banks, you would not consider you had a right to stop 
Parliament from doing so ?—I should not personally consider we had. 

Provided Parliament took the converse view, and instead of saying that 
it was desirable to extend banks of issue, were to say it was desirable to 
take away the right from all banks, and on the currency of the 
country by State issues or something of that kind, would you contend 
that in equity they had no right to do so ?—I think they would not. 

y !—Because this power of issue is essential to our line of business, 
which has come into our hands through the growth of our bank in a 
particular way, and to take it suddenly away from us would be to inflict 
an injury upon our bank. Besides, I do not think the State would have 
the right to do it; upon grounds of public policy, and without compen- 
sation. 

Would any amount of money compensation meet the case ?—I think not. 

Why not ?—Because we should have to charge our customers for things 
which we do forthem for nothing now. We should, in fact, have to puta 
tax upon the small transactions of our customers, which would be a dis- 
agreeable thing to do. 

Why would you have to do that ?—If a person brings to our bank a 
cheque upon a Manchester bank, and asks for it to be exchanged for Bank 
of England notes or gold, we could not do that without making a charge, 
because we should be unable to get the money back ourselves for three 
days. If he took our notes, however, the case would be different. 

But supposing you were compensated for the loss of your notes, would 
you be satisfied —It depends upon the amount of the compensation. 

T suppose you have no knowledge yourself of the state of business in 
those districts where the branches of the Bank of England have kept out 
the local banks ?—I have no special knowledge, with the exception of the 
one fact that a friend of mine presented a Bank of England note at the 
Manchester Bank, and it was refused payment on the ground that it had 
been issued by the Liverpool branch, and not by the Manchéster branch. 

Have you turned your attention to any of the other disabilities under 
which banks of issue labour ?—With regard to the question of coming to 
London, I do not think there is anything to prevent them. 

Private bankers are, however, unable to increase the number of their 
partners beyond six without losing their right to issue ?—That is so. 
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Is that a disadvantage ?—I think it is an unwise law to enforce. 

Are there any other restrictions imposed upon issuing banks to which 
you would like to call attention ?—I do not think there are. 

Do you think there would be any objection on the of private banks 
to give security ?—That is not a question upon which they are at all 
unanimous. It is a question of what security should befgiven, and it is 
almost impossible to Tite a security which would not be double in its 
actiou. Even if you were to take Consols, there must also be a certain 
amount of capital locked up in the country. 

By Mr. Goscoen—Personally you are in favour of the deposit of some 
security, are you not 7—I am. 

You would not consider your rights invaded if Parliament called for the 
deposit of security 7—If it was done moderately I do not. [ think it would 
be a question of degree ; that is to say, it would be a question of the extent 
for which they asked for security. 

Do you think the present state of private banks of issue is satisfactory ? 
—I should think so. It is not satisfactory that there should be any 
failures ; but since 1844 the failures have not been very numerous, and 
certainly banking is much better now than it has ever been before, as far 
as I can judge. 

If the right of issue was withdrawn from your bank would it affect your 
branches ?—No, not materially, because we have only three branches. 

By Mr. Hussarp—You cited a case of a Bank of England note being 
presented in Manchester, and payment being refused on the ground that 
the note had been issued at the Liverpool branch and not the Manchester 
one. Can you give the date of the occurrence and the amount of the 
note ?—I cannot give the date; but I think that the amount of the note 
was £50. 

Was this done as a test question, or was it a mere matter of business ? 
—It was not by any means a test question. It was done simply in the 
ordinary course of business. 

Do you understand the Act of 1844 to have been final ?—There is no 
finality in any Act of Parliament, because another Act of Parliament may 
repeal it; but I understand the settlement of 1844 to have been accepted 
in the sense of a final settlement. 

At four o’clock the Committee again adjourned. 








